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NOTES  ON  THE  TONER  GALLERY. 


The  works  of  Turner  are  broadly  referable  to  four 
periods,  during  each  of  which  the  painter  wrought 
with  a  different  aim,  or  with  different  powers. 

In  the  first  period,  1800 — 1820,  he  laboured  as  a 
student,  imitating  successively  the  works  of  the  various 
masters  who  excelled  in  the  qualities  he  desired  to 
attain  himself. 

In  his  second  period,  1820 — 1835,  he  worked  on 
the  principles  which  during  his  studentship  he  had 
discovered ;  imitating  no  one,  but  frequently  endea- 
vouring to  do  what  the  then  accepted  theories  of  art 
required  of  all  artists — namely,  to  produce  beautiful 
compositions  or  ideals,  instead  of  transcripts  of  natural 
fact. 

In  his  third  period,  1835 — 1845,  his  own  strong 
instincts  conquered  the  theories  of  art  altogether. 
He  thought  little  of  "ideals,"  but  reproduced,  as 
far  as  he  could,  the  simple  impressions  he  received 
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from  Nature,  associating  them  with  his  own  deepest 
feelings. 

In  1845  his  health  gave  way,  and  his  mind  and 
sight  partially  failed.  The  pictures  painted  in  the 
last  fivd^ears  of  his  life  are  of  wholly  inferior  value. 
He  die*  in  1851. 

ThesiL  then,  being  the  broad  divisions  of  his  career, 
we  will  take  the  pictures  belonging  to  each  in  their 
order  ;*  first  dwelling  a  little  on  the  general  character- 
istics of  each  epoch. 


I.    Characteristics  of  the  First  Period,   or  that 
of  Studentship. 

Generally,  the  pictures  belonging  to  this  time  are 
notable  for  their  grey  or  brown  colour,  and  firm, 
sometimes  •heavy,  laying  on  of  the  paint.  And  this 
for  two  reasons.  Every  great  artist,  without  exception, 
needs,  and  feels  that  he  needs,  to  learn  to  express  the 
forms  of  things  before  he  can  express  the  colours  of 
things  ;  and  it  much  facilitates  this  expression  of 
form  if  the  learner  will  use  at  first  few  and  simple 
colours.  And  the  paint  is  laid  on  firmly,  partly  in 
mere   unskilfulness   (it   being  much  easier  to  lay  a 

*  The  number,  or  numbers  of  the  pictures  under  discussion  will  be 
found  in  the  centre  of  each  page  at  the  top,  so  that  the  reader  will 
merely  have  to  turn  forward  or  back  straight  to  the  number  he  is 
looking  for. 
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heavy  touch  than  a  light  one),  but  partly  also  in  the 
struggle  of  the  learner  against  indecision,  just  as  the 
notes  are  struck  heavily  in  early  practice  (if  useful 
and  progressive)  on  a  pianoforte.  But  besides  these 
reasons,  the  kind  of  landscapes  which  were  set  before 
Turner  as  his  models,  and  which,  during  ijarly  the 
whole  of  this  epoch,  he  was  striving  to  imitate,  were 
commonly  sober  in  colour,  and  heavy  in  toucm  Brown 
was  thought  the  proper  colour  for  trees,* grey  for 
shadows,  and  fog-yellow  for  high  lights.  "  Child 
Roland  to  the  dark  tower  came,"  and  had  to  clear  his 
way  through  all  the  fog;  twenty  years  of  his  life 
passed  before  he  could  fairly  get  leave  to  see.  It 
follows  that  the  evidences  of  invention,  or  of  new 
perception,  must  be  rarer  in  the  pictures  of  this  period 
than  in  subsequent  ones.  It  was  not  so  much  to  think 
brilliantly,  as  to  draw  accurately,  that  Turner  was 
trying ;  not  so  much  to  invent  new  things,  as  to  rival 
the  old.  His  own  perceptions  are  traceable  only  by 
fits  and  fragments  through  the  more  or  less  success- 
ful imitation. 

„  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  his  originality 
is  enough  proved  by  the  fact  that  these  pictures 
of  his  studentship,  though  they  nearly  all  are  imita- 
tions, are  none  of  them  copies.  Nearly  every  other 
great  master  in  his  youth  copied  some  of  the  works  of 
other  masters  ;  but  Turner,  when  he  wanted  to  under- 
stand a  master's  merits,  instead  of  copying,  painted  an 
original  picture  in  the  required  style.  Instead  of 
copying  a  Vandevelde,  he  went  to  the  sea,  and  painted 
that,   in  Vandevelde's  way.      Instead   of 'copying   a 
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Poussin,  he  went  to  the  mountains,  and  painted  ttiem, 
in  Poussins  way.  And  from  the  lips  of  the  mountains 
and  the  sea  themselves,  he  learned  one  or  two  things 
which  neither  Vandevelde  nor  Poussin  could  have 
told  him ;  until  at  last,  continually  finding  these 
sayingls  of  the  hills  and  waves  on  the  whole  the 
soundest  kind  of  sayings,  he  came  to  listen  to  no 
others. 

II.    Pictures  of  the  First  Period. 

454.  Moonlight.    A  study  at  Millbank*  (1797). 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  classification  of 
Turner's  work,  just  given,  that  I  do  not  consider  the 
painter  to  have  been  in  existence  before  the  year 
1800.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  nothing  in  his  drawings 
before  that  year,  which  gives  definite  promise  of  any 
extraordinary  excellence :  precision  of  line,  watchful 
sympathy  with  casual  incident,  and  a  delicate,  though 
feeble  rendering  of  some  effects  of  atmospheric 
gradation,  are  all  that  can  be  usually  traced  in  them  -% 
his  contemporary  oil  paintings  are  much  rarer,  and 


*  Exhibited  in  the  large  room  of  the  old  Royal  Academy  in  1797. 
At  this  time,  Turner  was  studying  architecture  chiefly.  The  titles  of 
the  other  subjects  exhibited  that  year  were : — 

279.  Fishermen  coming  ashore  at  sunset,  previous  to  a  gale. 

427.  Transept  of  Ewenny  Priory,  Glamorganshire. 

450.  Choir  of  Salisbury  Cathedral. 

464.  Ely  Cathedral.     South  Transept. 

517.  North  porch  of  Salisbury  Cathedral. 
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I  cannot  give  any  account  of  their  general  character. 
This  example  is  an  imitation  of  the  Dutch  moon- 
lights, but  closely  studied  from  the  real  moon,  and 
very  true  in  expression  of  its  glow  towards  the 
horizon:  for  the  rest,  its  heavy  and  leaden  sky, 
feeble  execution,  and  total  absence  of  apparent  choice 
or  arrangement  in  the  form  of  boats  and  buildings, 
as  they  make  it  singular  in  demerit,  so  they  make  it 
precious  as  an  example  of  the  unpresumptuous  labour 
of  a  great  man  in  his  youth.  And  the  Trustees 
have  judged  well  in  showing  it  among  these  mighty 
pictures :  for  the  sorrowful  moonlight  on  the  Thames 
and  its  gloomy  city,  as  it  was  his  youth's  study, 
was  one  of  the  last  sights  which  sank  before  his 
dying  eyes. 

466.  View  in  Wales  (about  1800). 

This  picture  is  rightly  described  in  the  Catalogue* 
as  "a  direct  imitation  of  Wilson";  but  Wilson  is  treated 
with  injustice  in  the  next  sentence :  "it  might  be 
mistaken  for  a  work  of  that  master."  It  does  not  yet, 
in  any  single  point,  approximate  to  Wilsons  power — 
nor,  even  in  his  strongest  time,  did  Turner  (in  oil) 
give  serenely  warm  tones  of  atmosphere  with  Wilson's 
skill.  This  work  is  a  sufficiently  poor  imitation  of 
Wilson's  commonest  qualities ;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
see  what  those  common  qualities  are.  This  professes 
to   be   a  view   in  Wales;    but,  because   it  is  to  be 

*  Turner  Gallery,  with  Catalogue  of  the  Vernon  collection  (Clarke 
and  Co.),  sold  by  permission  of  the  Trustees. 
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idealized,  and  like  Wilson,  it  has  not  a  single 
Welsh  character.  The  ground  is  not  rocky-flbut 
composed,  in  the  classical  manner,  of  lumps  of 
clay  ;  the  river  is  not  a  mountain  stream,  but 
a  classical  stream,  or  what  is  called  by  head 
gardeners  a  "  piece  of  water";  the  hills  are  neither 
moorland,  nor  crag,  nor  pasture-land,  but  the  Italian 
tufted  pattern ;  and  the  building  on  the  top  of  them 
is  turned  from  a  plain  Welsh  church  into  that  re- 
markable tower  with  no  bells  in  it,  nor  door,  nor 
window,  which  served  all  the  old  landscapists  from 
generation  to  generation ; — Claude  and  Domenichino 
— Cuyp,  and  Wouvermans,  and  Berghem — Tempesta 
and  Vernet — using  it  one  after  another,  like  a  child's 
coral,  to  cut  their  teeth  upon.  The  white  figures 
arc  set,  we  observe,  in  an  orthodox  manner,  to  relieve 
the  principal  dark,  by  precept  and  example  of  Sir 
Geo.  Beaumont,  Sir  F.  Bourgeois,  &c.  A  few  some- 
what careless  scratches  in  the  foreground,  to  the  right, 
reveal,  at  last,  a  little  beneficent  impatience — for 
which  Heaven  be  praised.  For  there  is  an  impatience 
of  genius  as  well  as  a  patience — and  woe  worth  the 
man  who  could  have  painted  such  a  picture  as  this 
without  being  tired  of  it ! 

468.  View  on  Clapham  Common  (1802.?) 
The  manner  of  this  painting,  though  still  leaning  to 
Wilson's,  is  much  complicated  with  that  of  Morland, 
whom  Turner  was  studying  about  this  time,  very 
admiringly.  The  somewhat  affected  rolling  and  load- 
ing of  the  colour  in  the  sky  is  founded  altogether  on 
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Morland.  Nevertheless,  this  picture  is  really  a  study 
from  Nature ;  possessing  therefore  some  noble  qualities 
of  tree  form.  It  is  evidently  left  unfinished  in  the 
foreground. 

471.  Jason  (1802). 

I  have  not  seen  this  picture  for  several  years,  and 
cannot,  in  its  present  position,  see  it  at  all ;  but  I 
remember  it  as  very  characteristic  of  Turner's 
increasing  power  in  his  first  period,  and  showing 
high  imaginative  faculties.  In  very  sunny  days  a 
keen-eyed  spectator  may  discern,  even  where  the 
picture  hangs  now,  something  in  the  middle  of  it  like 
the  arch  of  an  ill-built  drain.  This  is  a  coil  of  the 
dragon  beginning  to  unroll  himself.  The  passage  in 
the    note*    from    the   second   volume   of   "  Modern 

*  "  In  Retsch's  illustrations  to  Schiller's  Kampf  mit  dem  Drachen,  we 
have  an  instance,  feeble  indeed,  but  characteristic,  and  suited  to  our 
present  purpose,  of  the  detailing  and  finishing  action  of  the  fancy.  The 
dragon  is  drawn  from  head  to  tail,  vulture  eyes,  serpent  teeth,  forked 
tongue,  fiery  crest,  armour,  claws,  and  coils  as  grisly  as  may  be ;  his  den 
is  drawn,  and  all  the  dead  bones  in  it,  and  all  the  savage  forest-country 
about  it  far  and  wide ;  we  have  him  from  the  beginning  of  his  career  to 
the  end,  devouring,  rampant,  victorious  over  whole  armies,  gorged  with 
death;  we  are  present  at  all  the  preparations  for  his  attack,  see  him 
receive  his  death-wound,  and  our  anxieties  are  finally  becalmed  by  seeing 
him  lie  peaceably  dead  on  his  Back. 

"  All  the  time  we  have  never  got  into  the  dragon  heart,  we  have  never 
once  had  real  sense  of  the  creature's  being;  it  is  throughout  nothing  but 
an  ugly  composition  of  claw  and  scale.  Now  take  up  Turner's  Jason, 
(Liber  Studiorum,)  and  observe  how  the  imagination  can  concentrate 
all  this,  and  infinitely  more,  into  one  moment.  No  far  forest-country, 
no  secret  paths,  nor  cloven  hills  ;  nothing  but  a  gleam  of  pale  horizontal 
sky,  that  broods  over  pleasant  places  far  away,  and  sends,  through  the 
wild  overgrowth  of  the  thicket,   a  ray   of  broken  daylight  into  the 
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Painters"  refers  to  the  reminiscence  of  this  picture 
in  the  Liber  Studiorum ;  but  it  applies  also,  though 
not  so  strongly,  to  the  picture  itself,  and  will  per- 
haps help  the  reader  to  enter  better  into  Turner's 
meaning.  It  should,  however,  be  added,  that  this 
showing  only  a  part  of  the  dragon's  body,  and  thereby 
increasing  our  awe,  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which 
Turner's  mysticism  first  developed  itself;  just  as  the 
entire  conception  is  the  first  notable  evidence  of  the 
love  of  horror  which  formed  one  of  the  most  important 
elements  in  his  mind.     Of  which,  more  presently. 

472.  Calais  Pier*  (1803). 

This  picture  is  the  first  which  bears  the  sign  manual 

hopeless  pit.  No  flaunting  plumes  nor  brandished  lances,  but  stern 
purpose  in  the  turn  of  the  crestless  helmet,  visible  victory  in  the  drawing 
back  of  the  prepared  right  arm  behind  the  steady  point.  No  more 
claws,  nor  teeth,  nor  manes,  nor  stinging  tails.  We  have  the  dragon,  like 
everything  else,  by  the  middle.  We  need  see  no  more  of  him.  All  his 
horror  is  in  that  fearful,  slow,  griding,  upheaval  of  the  single  coil. 
Spark  after  spark  of  it,  ring  after  ring,  is  sliding  into  the  light,  the  slow 
glitter  steals  along  him  step  by  step,  broader  and  broader,  a  lighting  of 
the  funeral  lamps  one  by  one,  quicker  and  quicker;  a  moment  more,  and 
he  is  out  upon  us,  all  crash  and  blaze,  among  those  broken  trunks ; — but 
he  will  be  nothing  then  to  what  he  is  now."     Vol.  II.,  p.  164. 

*  Turner's  title  of  this  picture  in  the  Academy  Catalogue  of  1803,  was 
"  Calais  Pier,  with  French  Poissardes  preparing  for  sea,  an  English  packet 
arriving."  An  elaborate  engraving  was  undertaken  from  it  by  Mr.  Lupton, 
and  was  carried  forward  with  infinite  patience  nearly  to  completion, 
when  Turner  got  tired  of  his  own  composition ;  doubled  the  height  of  the 
sails,  pushed  some  of  the  boats  farther  apart,  and  some  nearer  together ; 
introduced  half  a  dozen  more ;  and  at  last  brought  the  whole  thing  into 
irreparable  confusion — in  which  it  was  left.  Any  person  happening  to 
possess  a  proof  of  this  plate  in  its  later  states,  will  be  much  edified  by 
comparing  it  with  the  picture. 
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and  sign  mental  of  Turners  colossal  power.  The 
"Jason"  might  have  been  painted  by  a  man  who  would 
not,  in  the  rest  of  his  career,  have  gone  beyond 
Salvator.  But  here  we  have  the  richest,  wildest,  and 
most  difficult  composition — exquisite  appreciation  of 
form  and  effect  in  sea  and  sky — and  the  first  indication 
of  colour,  properly  so  called,  in  the  fish.*  This 
makes  the  picture  of  immense  importance  in  the 
history  of  Turner's  progress ;  for  the  rest  of  it  is 
still  painted  nearly  on  the  old  Wilsonian  principles : 
that  is  to  say,  the  darks  are  all  exaggerated  to  bring  out 
the  lights;  (the  post  for  instance,  in  the  foreground,  is 
nearly  coal  black,  relieved  only  with  brown) — all  the 
shadows  are  coal  black, — and  the  greys  of  the  sky  sink 
almost  into  night  effect.  And  observe,  this  is  not  with 
any  intention  of  giving  an  impressive  effect  of  violent 
storm.  It  is  very  squally  and  windy ;  but  the  fishing 
boats  are  going  to  sea,  and  the  packet  is  coming  in 
in  her  usual  way,  and  the  flat  fish  are  a  topic  of 
principal  interest  on  the  pier.  Nobody  is  frightened, 
and  there  is  no  danger.  The  sky  is  black  only  because 
Turner  did  not  yet  generally  know  how  to  bring  out 
light  otherwise  than  by  contrast.  But  in  those 
aforesaid  flat  fish,  light  is  coming  in  another  way :  by 
colour  and  gradation.  Note  the  careful  loading  and 
crumbling  of  the  paint  to  the  focus  of  light  in  the 


*  The  reader  will  find  an  important  anecdote,  touching  upon  these 
fish,  in  my  pamphlet  on  Pre-Raphaelitism,  p.  51.  I  owe  it  to  Mr.  Lup- 
ton  :  but  have  made  a  mistake  respecting  the  time  during  which  Turner 
had  lost  sight  of  his  own  picture  before  the  circumstance  took  place.  I 
should  have  written  "  several  years  "  instead  of  "  several  months." 
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nearer  one;  and  the  pearly  playing  colour  in  the 
others. 

It  may  be  well  to  advise  the  reader  that  the 
"  English  packet "  is  the  cutter  in  the  centre  entering, 
the  harbour ;  else  he  might  perhaps  waste  some  time 
in  trying  to  discover  the  *  "  Princess  Maude"  or 
" Princess  Alice"  through  the  gloom  on  the  left. 
The  figures  throughout  will  repay  examination ;  none 
are  without  individuality  and  interest.  It  will  be 
observed,  perhaps,  that  the  fisherman  at  the  stern  of 
the  boat  just  pushing  from  the  pier,  seems  un- 
reasonably excited  in  bidding  adieu  to  his  wife, 
who  looks  down  to  him  over  the  parapet;  but  if 
the  spectator  closely  examines  the  dark  bottle  which 
he  shakes  at  her,  he  will  find  she  has  given  it  him 
only  half  full  of  Cognac.  She  has  kept  the  rest  in 
her  own  flask. 

The  sky  is  throughout  very  noble,  as  well  as  the 
indication  of  space  of  horizon  beyond  the  bowsprit 
of  the  vessel  outside  the  harbour.  In  a  dark  day  the 
finer  passages  on  this  side  of  the  picture  are,  however, 
quite  invisible. 

476.     Shipwreck  (1805). 

I  cannot  find  any  record  of  the  exhibition  of  this 
picture,  and  take  its  date,  therefore,  on  the  authority 
of  the  published  catalogue.  There  appears,  however, 
to  be  about  as  much  as  two  years  would  give  of  differ- 
ence in  style  between  this  and  the  "  Calais  Pier;"  the 
principal  changes  being  in  the  more  delicate  and 
mysterious  grey,  instead  of  the  ponderous  blackness ; 
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and  the  evidently  more  stern   and   pathetic   temper 
of  the  maturing  mind. 

Although  there  is  much  to  be  regretted  in  the 
present  position  of  this  picture — as  of  all  the  rest — , 
there  is,  in  this  one  instance,  an  advantage  in  its 
nearness  to  a  characteristic  work  of  Turner's  late 
period,  so  that  we  may  learn  much  from  a  comparison 
of  the  two.  Stand  a  little  towards  the  centre  of  the 
room,  where  you  can  look  alternately  from  the 
"Shipwreck"  to  the  "  Phryne"  (521),  and  consider 
the  general  character  of  each  subject.  In  the  first, 
there  is  the  utmost  anxiety  and  distress,  of  which 
human  life  is  capable :  in  the  second,  the  utmost 
recklessness  and  rapture.  In  the  first,  a  multitude's 
madness  in  despair :  in  the  second,  a  multitude's 
madness  in  delight.  In  the  first,  the  Nature  is  an 
infinity  of  cloud  and  condemnation  :  in  the  second, 
an  infinity  of  light  and  beneficence.  In  the  first, 
the  work  of  man  is  in  its  lowest  humiliation — the 
wreck  disappearing  from  the  sea  like  a  passing 
shadow:  in  the  second,  the  work  of  man  is  in  its 
utmost  pride ;  in  endlessness  of  accumulation,  and 
perfectness  of  persistence ;  temple  beyond  temple, 
pillar  above  pillar,  tower  crowning  tower ;  a  universe 
of  triumphal  Peace.  Time,  in  the  first,  has  death 
and  life  in  its  every  moment :  in  the  second,  it  exists 
only  to  be  laughed  away.  Here,  the  ocean  waves  are 
playing  with  a  ship  of  war:  there,  two  dogs  are 
playing  with  a  crystal  ball.  And,  in  the  one  picture, 
the  pleasant  boughs  wave,  and  the  sun  lightens,  and 
the    buildings    open    their    glorious    gates    upon   the 
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track  of  guilt:  and,  in  the  other,  the  sea  asks 
for,  and  the  heavens  allow,  the  doom  of  those  in 
whom  we  know  no  evil. 

Do  not  think  that  I  am  forcing  the  meaning  of 
these  two  pictures.  They  were  not  indeed  painted 
with  any  thought  of  their  comparison  or  opposition  ; 
hut  they  indicate  two  opposite  phases  of  the  painter's 
mind,  and  his  bitter  and  pitying  grasp  of  this 
world's  ways.  The  "  Shipwreck "  is  one  only  of 
many,  in  which  he  strove  to  speak  his  sympathy 
with  the  mystery  of  human  pain.  The  other  is 
definitely  painted  as  an  expression  of  the  triumph  of 
Guilt.  Do  not  think  those  two  dogs  playing  with 
the  crystal  ball  are  meaningless.  Dogs  don't  usually 
play  with  crystal  balls.  Turner  intended  you  to 
notice  them  specially.  They  mean  the  lower  or 
sensual  part  of  human  nature,  playing  with  the 
World.  Look  how  the  nearest  one,  the  graceful 
greyhound,  leaps  at  it ! — watch  its  wild  toss  and 
fairy  fragility  of  colour  :  then  look  out  on  that 
illimitable  space  of  courts  and  palaces,  into  which 
the  troop  of  flying  girls  are  rushing  down !  That 
is  the  world  which  Phryne  plays  with.  Turner 
never  painted  such  another  distance  for  infinity  or 
for  completeness  :  observe,  none  of  these  palaces 
are  in  ruins ;  Turner  liked  ruins  for  his  own 
part,  but  Phryne  did  not.  She  would  have  built 
Thebes  again  if  they  would  have  let  her  ;  she  was  not 
one  to  go  the  way  of  ruins.  And  if  you  still  doubt 
his  meaning,  look  to  the  Academy  Catalogue  of  1838, 
and  you  will  find  a  sentence  added  to  the  account  of 
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the  picture,  "  Phryne  going  to  the  bath  as  Venus. 
Demosthenes  taunted  by  JEschines ;" — Note  that ; — 
the  man  who  could  have  saved  Greece  taunted  by  the 
son  of  the  harlot ! 

There  is  something  very  strange  and  sorrowful 
in  the  way  Turner  used  to  hint  only  at  these 
under  meanings  of  his ;  leaving  us  to  find  them 
out,  helplessly;  and  if  we  did  not  find  them  out, 
no  word  more  ever  came  from  him.  Down  to  the 
grave  he  went,  silent.  "  You  cannot  read  me." 
"  You  do  not  care  for  me  ;  let  it  all  pass  ;  go  your 
ways." 

Touching  the  actual  painting  of  the  figures  in  this 
"  Phryne,"  we  shall  have  more  to  say  presently,  our 
business,  now,  being  with  the  "  Shipwreck ;"  in 
which,  however,  note  for  future  animadversion,  that 
the  crew  of  the  nearer  boat  prove  infinitely  more 
power  of  figure-painting  than  ever  landscape  painter 
showed  before.  Look  close  into  it:  coarse  it  may  be; 
but  it  comes  very  nearly  up  to  Hogarth  in  power 
of  expression.  Look  at  that  ghastly  woman's  face 
and  those  helpless  arms ;  and  the  various  torpor  and 
terror,  and  desolate  agony,  crushed  and  drenched 
down  among  the  rending  planks  and  rattling  oars. 
Think  a  little  over  your  "landscapes  with  figures." 
Hunt  up  your  solitary  fishermen  on  river  banks ; 
your  Canaletto  and  Guardi  crowds  in  projecting 
dominoes  and  triangular  hats  ;  your  Claudesque 
nymphs  and  warriors  ;  your  modern  picturesque 
groups  of  striped  petticoats  and  scarlet  cloaks ;  and 
see   whether  you  can  find  one  piece  of  true  human 
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action  and  emotion  drawn  as  that  boat's  crew  is, 
before  you  allow  yourself  again  to  think  that  Turner 
could  not  paint  figures.  Whether  he  always  would 
paint  them  or  not  is  another  question. 

The  sea  painting,  in  both  this  and  the  "  Calais 
Pier,"  is,  I  think,  much  over-rated.  It  is  wonderful 
in  rendering  action  of  wave ;  but  neither  the  lustre 
of  surface  nor  nature  of  the  foam — still  less  of  the 
spray — are  marked  satisfactorily.  Through  his  whole 
life,  Turner's  drawing  of  large  waves  left  them 
deficient  in  lustre  and  liquidity;  and  this  was  the 
more  singular,  because  in  calm  or  merely  rippled 
water,  no  one  ever  rendered  lustre  or  clearness  so 
carefully.  But  his  sympathies  (and  he  sympathised 
with  everything)  were  given  to  the  rage  of  the  wave, 
not  to  its  shining;  and  as  he  traced  its  toss  and 
writhe,  he  neglected  its  glow.  The  want  of  true 
foam  drawing  is  a  worse  fault ;  none  of  the  white 
touches  in  these  seas  have,  in  the  least,  the  construc- 
tion or  softness  of  foam  ;  and  there  is  no  spray 
anywhere.  In  reality,  in  such  a  sea  as  this  of  the 
shipwreck,  the  figures  even  in  the  nearest  boat  would 
have  been  visible  only  in  dim  fragments  through  the 
mist  of  spray  ;  and  yeasty  masses  of  spume  would 
have  been  hanging  about  the  breakers  like  folds  of 
cloth,  and  fluttering  and  flashing  on  the  wind  like 
flights  of  birds.  Turner  was  still  close  bound  by  the 
old  theories  of  the  sea ;  and,  though  he  had  looked  at 
it  long  enough  to  know  the  run  and  the  leap  of 
it,  dared  not  yet  lay  the  foam  on  its  lips.  He  did 
better   afterwards.     In   the   year   1842  he  exhibited 
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a  picture   in   the  Academy,  thus   described   in   the 
catalogue  : — 

"  Snowstorm.  Steamboat  off  a  harbour  mouth  making  signals,  and 
going  by  the  lead.  The  author*  was  in  this  storm  the  night  the  '  Ariel' 
left  Harwich." 

This  picture  was  described  by  some  of  the  critics 
of  the  day  as  a  mass  of  "  soapsuds  and  whitewash." 
Turner  was  passing  the  evening  at  my  father's  house 
on  the  day  this  criticism  came  out :  and  after  dinner, 
sitting  in  his  arm-chair  by  the  fire,  I  heard  him 
muttering  low  to  himself  at  intervals,  "  Soapsuds  and 
whitewash  !  "  again,  and  again,  and  again.  At  last  I 
went  to  him,  asking  "  why  he  minded  what  they 
said?"  Then  he  burst  out; — "  Soapsuds  and  white- 
wash !  What  would  they  have  ?  I  wonder  what 
they  think  the  sea 's  like  ?  I  wish  they  'd  been 
in  it." 

The  picture  belongs  to  the  nation,  and,  when 
exhibited,  will  be  interesting,  as  marking  how  far 
the  sense  of  foaming  mystery,  and  blinding  white- 
ness of  surf  and  salt,  then  influenced  his  conception 
of  the  sea,  rather  than  the  old  theories  of  black 
clouds  relieving  terminated  edges  of  waves.  The 
sea  is,  however,  even  so,  not  quite  right :  it  is  not 
yeasty  enough :  the  linear  wave-action  is  still  too 
much  dwelt  upon,  and  confused  with  the  true  foam. 

But  there  is  a  worse  fault  in  this  shipwreck 
than  the  want  of  spray.  Nobody  is  wet.  Every 
figure   in  that   boat   is    as  dry  as   if  they  all  were 

*  Note  Turner's  significant  use  of  this  word,  instead  of  "  artist." 
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travelling  by  waggon  through  the  inland  counties. 
There  is  no  sense,  in  the  first  place,  of  their  clothes 
clinging  to  their  bodies ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  no 
surface  is  reflective.  When  smooth  things  are  wet, 
they  shine  ;  wood  becomes  as  reflective  as  a  mirror ; 
and,  therefore,  when  we  see  that  the  knee  of  the 
boy  who  lies  down  on  the  box  to  catch  at  some  one 
over  the  boat's  side,  casts  no  reflection  on  the  wood, 
the  whole  of  the  scene  becomes  purely  mythical  and 
visionary :  and  it  is  no  longer  a  sea,  but  some  coiling, 
white,  dry  material  in  which  the  boat  is  imbedded. 
Throughout  the  work,  the  firm,  black  shadows, 
unbroken  by  any  flashes  of  lustre,  and  the  dead  greys, 
unmingled  with  any  reflected  or  glancing  colour,  are 
equally  inconsistent  with  the  possibility  of  anything's 
being  wet. 

Nothing  can  show  more  distinctly  the  probationary 
state  of  Turner's  mind  at  the  period ;  he  had  not 
yet  been  able  to  quit  himself  of  the  old  types  in  any 
one  way — had  not  even  got  so  far  as  to  understand 
that  the  sea  was  a  damp  element.  I  used  once 
to  think  Homer's  phrase,  "  wet  water,"  somewhat 
tautological ;  but  I  see  that  he  was  right,  and  that 
it  takes  time  to  understand  the  fact.* 


*  Writing  lately  to  my  friend  Mr.  Brierly,  (with  whose  most  faithful  and 
brilliant  drawings  of  our  navy  in  the  Baltic  the  public  are  already  so 
familiar,)  in  order  to  make  some  inquiries  respecting  the  ships  in  the 
*'  Calais  Pier,"  I  alluded  to  this  singular  defect  in  both  the  sea  pieces. 
The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Brierly's  note  in  reply  is  most  valuable 
and  suggestive : — 

"  Your  remark  about  nobody  being  wet  caused  me  to  look  again  more 
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With  all  these  drawbacks  (which  I  dwell  upon  in 
order  more  effectually  to  overthrow  the  idea  of  these 
being  Turner's  greatest  works,  and  this  his  greatest 
style — a  notion  gravely  interfering  with  our  power  of 
judging  any  of  his  work) — with  all  these  drawbacks 
and  shortcomings,  the  work  is  far  in  advance  of 
anything  that  had  been  done  before.  The-  reader  may 
perhaps  have  some  pleasure  in  comparing  Claude's 
idea  of  a  shipwreck  with  Turner's.  The  woodcut  on 
next  page — a  fac-simile  of  a  shipwreck  in  the  Liber 
Veritatis*  will  enable  him  to  do  so  at  his  ease.  As, 
however,  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  elucidate  the 
meaning  of  Turner  verbally,  perhaps  it  is  unfair  to 
Claude  to  leave  him  wholly  unexplained.    The  follow- 


particularly  at  the  '  Shipwreck,'  when  another  idea  also  occurred  to  me. 
In  anything  of  a  breeze,  and  particularly  half  a  gale  of  wind,  as  we  have 
here,  the  lower  parts  of  all  sails  of  such  boats  as  these  get  thoroughly 
wetted  by  the  spray  dashing  into  them,  so  that  the  upper  canvas  being 
dry,  is  several  shades  lighter,  and  greyer  or  cooler,  than  the  wet  portion ; 
always  excepting  when  there  has  been  heavy  rain  to  wet  the  sails 
equally.  This  will  strike  you  in  any  ordinary  breezy  weather,  when 
you  see  boats  knocking  about  at  Spithead,  and  if  the  sun  is  shining 
through  the  sails,  the  transparent  wet  parts  give  a  very  beautiful  effect." 

Not  only  has  Turner  missed  this  effect  in  the  "  Calais  Pier" — when  the 
weather  is  just  the  thing  for  it  (I  think  we  might  fairly  suppose  in  the 
"  Shipwreck"  the  sails  to  be  wet  all  over) — but  I  remember  no  instance 
of  Turner's  seizing  it  in  any  subsequent  picture — so  much  did  the  old 
conventionalism  weigh  upon  him. 

I  owe  to  Mr.  Brierly,  however,  not  only  the  pointing  out  of  this  error, 
but  of  a  principal  beauty  in  the  sea  of  the  "  Shipwreck" — the  exact  truth, 
namely,  of  the  lines  of  the  wake  of  the  large  boat  running  back  to  the 
left  from  her  stem.  *¥ery  few  painters  would  have  noticed  these. 

*  No.  72 
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ing  references  may  assist  the  reader  in  making  out 
the  subject : — 


/ 


< 


TV 


s, — The  ship. 
m,  m. — Masts    of   the    ship,    entirely    denuded    of 

rigging  by  the  violence  of  the  gale, 
r. — The  rock,  on  which  the  ship  has  struck 

so  violently  that  she  has  broken  one  end 
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entirely    off,    the    rest    of    her   remaining 
quite  uninjured. 
a.  b. — The  sea. 

e. — An  enraptured  passenger,  who  has  escaped 

from  the  ship. 
c. — The  captain,  who  has  seen  everything  out 
of  the  ship,  and  is  preparing  to  follow  the 
enraptured  passenger. 
w.  w. — The  wind. 

477.  The  Goddess  of  Discord  in  the  Gardens 
of  the  hesperides.*     (1806.) 

In  the  year  1802,  Turner  seems  to  have  visited 
Switzerland  for  the  first  time  ;  up  to  that  date,  no 
Swiss  subject  appears  in  the  catalogues  as  having 
been  exhibited  by  him ;  but  in  1803,  besides  the 
Calais  Pier,  we  find  "  24.  Bonneville,  Savoy,  with 
Mont  Blanc."  110.  The  Opening  of  the  Festival 
of  the  Vintage  at  Macon.  237.  Chateau  de 
St.  Michael,  Bonneville,  Savoy.  384.  St.  Hugo 
denouncing  vengeance  on  the  Shepherds  of 
Cormayeur,  in  the  Val  d'Aosta.  And  396.  Glacier 
and  Source  of  the  Arveron  ;  showing  with  what 
enthusiasm  he  entered  on  the  new  fields  opened  to 
him  in  the  Alps. 

This  wonderful  picture  of  the  Hesperides  is,  how- 
ever, the  first  composition  in  which  Turner  introduced 
the  mountain  knowledge  he  had  gained  in  his  Swiss 

*  Exhibited  at  the  British  Institution  in  1806,  under  the  title, 
"  The  Goddess  of  Discord  choosing  the  Apple  of  Contention  in 
the   Gardens,"  &c. 
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journey :  and  it  is  a  combination  of  these  Swiss 
experiences,  under  the  guidance  of  Nicolas  Poussin, 
whose  type  of  landscape  has  been  followed  throughout. 
Nearly  all  the  faults  of  the  picture  are  owing  to 
Poussin ;  and  all  its  virtues  to  the  Alps.  I  say  nearly 
all  the  faults  of  the  picture,  because  it  would  not  be  fair 
to  charge  Poussin  wholly  with  its  sombre  colour,  inas- 
much as  many  of  his  landscapes  are  beautifully  golden 
and  deep  blue.  Possibly  the  Goddess  of  Discord  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the  matter ;  and  the 
shadow  of  her  presence  may  have  been  cast  on  laurel 
bough  and  golden  fruit ;  but  I  am  not  disposed  to 
attribute  such  a  piece  of  far  fetched  fancy  to  Turner 
at  this  period ;  and  I  suppose  it  to  be  partly  owing 
to  the  course  of  his  quiet  practice,  partly  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  more  sombre  pictures  of  Poussin 
rather  than  of  the  splendid  ones,  and  partly  to  the 
continued  influence  of  Wilson  and  Morland — that 
the  garden  of  the  Hesperides  is  so  particularly  dull  a 
place.  But  it  is  a  sorrowful  fault  in  the  conception 
that  it  should  be  so. 

Indeed,  unless  we  were  expressly  assured  of  the 
fact,  I  question  whether  we  should  have  found  out 
that  these  were  gardens  at  all,  as  they  have  the 
appearance  rather  of  wild  mountain  ground,  broken 
and  rocky;  with  a  pool  of  gloomy  water;  some 
heavy  groups  of  trees,  of  the  species  grown  on 
Clapham  Common  ;  and  some  bushes  bearing  very 
unripe  and  pale  pippins — approaching  in  no  wise 
the  beauty  of  a  Devonshire  or  Normandy  orchard, 
much    less    that  of  an   orange   grove,   and,   least   of 
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all,  of  such  fruit  as  goddesses  would  be  likely  to 
quarrel  for. 

But  there  are  much  worse  errors  in  the  picture 
than  these.  We  may  grant  the  grey  colour  to  Turner's 
system;  we  may  accept  the  wild  ground  as  the  only 
kind  of  garden  which  would  be  probable  under  Atlas  ; 
though  the  places  which  Discord  seeks,  and  dragons 
guard,  are  usually  of  a  nature  at  once  brighter  and 
baser.  But  we  cannot  accept  the  impossibilities  of 
mountain  form  into  which  the  wretched  system  of 
Poussin's  idealism  moulded  Turners  memory  of  the 
Alps.  It  is  not  possible  that  hill  masses  on  this  scale, 
should  be  divided  into  these  simple,  steep,  and  stone- 
like forms.  Great  mountains,  however  bold,  are 
always  full  of  endless  fracture  and  detail,  and  indicate 
on  the  brows  and  edges  of  their  cliffs,  both  the  multi- 
tudinousness,  and  the  deeply  wearing  continuance,  of 
the  force  of  time,  and  stream,  and  tempest.  This 
evidence  of  subdivision  and  prolonged  endurance  is 
always  more  and  more  distinct  as  the  scale  increases ; 
the  simple  curves  which  are  true  for  a  thousand  feet 
are  false  at  three  thousand,  and  falser  at  ten  thousand  ; 
and  the  forms  here  adopted  by  Turner  are  not 
mountain  forms  at  all,  but  those  of  small  fragments  of 
limestone,  with  a  few  loose  stones  at  the  top  of  them, 
magnified  by  mist  into  mountains.  All  this  was  the 
result  of  Idealism.  Nature's  mountains  were  not 
grand,  nor  broad,  nor  bold,  nor  steep  enough. 
Poussin  only  knew  what  they  should  be,  and  the 
Alps  must  be  rough-hewn  to  his  mind. 

Farther,   note   the   enormous  torrent  which  roars 
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down  behind  the  dragon,  above  the  main  group  of 
trees.  In  nature,  that  torrent  would  have  worn  for 
itself  a  profound  bed,  full  of  roundings  and  wrinkled 
lateral  gulphs.  Here,  it  merely  dashes  among  the 
squared  stones  as  if  it  had  just  been  turned  on  by  a 
New  River  company.  And  it  has  not  only  had  no 
effect  on  its  bed,  but  appears  quite  unable  to  find  its 
way  to  the  bottom,  for  we  see  nothing  more  of  it  after 
it  has  got  down  behind  the  tree  tops.  In  reality,  the 
whole  valley  beneath  would  have  been  filled  by  a  mass 
of  rounded  stones  and  debris  by  such  a  torrent  as 
that. 

But  farther.  When  the  streams  are  so  lively  in 
the  distance,  one  might  at  least  expect  them  not  to 
be  stagnant  in  the  foreground,  and  if  we  may  have 
no  orderly  gravel  walks,  nor  gay  beds  of  flowers  in  our 
garden,  but  only  large  stones  and  bushes,  we  might 
surely  have  had  the  pleasantness  of  a  clear  mountain 
stream.  But  Poussin  never  allowed  mountain  streams  ; 
nothing  but  dead  water  was  proper  in  a  classical  fore- 
ground ;  so  we  have  the  brown  pool  with  a  water-lily 
or  two,  and  a  conventional  fountain,  falling,  not  into 
a  rocky  trough,  or  a  grassy  hollow,  but  into  a  large 
glass  bowl  or  tureen.  This  anticipation  of  the  beauties 
of  the  Soulages  collection,  given  in  charge  to  the 
dragon  together  with  his  apples,  "  Glass,  with  care," 
is  certainly  not  Poussin's  fault,  but  a  caprice  of 
Turner  s  own. 

In  the  published  catalogue  the  reader  will  find  it 
stated  that  the  "  colour  and  texture  of  this  picture  are 
as  rich  and  sound  as  the  ideas  are  noble,  and  univer- 
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sally  intelligible."  The  ideas  are  noble  indeed  ;  for  the 
most  part : — noble  in  spite  of  Poussin,  and  intelligible 
in  spite  of  Marlborough  House  darkness ;  but  the 
statement  that  the  colour  is  rich  only  shows  what 
curious  ideas  people  in  general  have  about  colour.  I 
do  not  call  it  a  work  in  colour  at  all.  It  is  a  simple 
study  in  grey  and  brown,  heightened  with  a  red 
drapery,  and  cooled  with  a  blue  opening  in  the  sky. 
But  colour,  properly  so  called,  there  is  as  yet  none  ; 
nothing  but  the  usual  brown  trees  near,  grey  trees  far 
off,  brown  stonework,  and  black  shadow.  And  it  is 
another  notable  proof  of  the  terrible  power  of  prece- 
dent on  the  strongest  human  mind,  that  just  as 
Vandevelde  kept  Turner  for  twenty  years  from 
seeing  that  the  sea  was  wet,  so  Poussin.  kept  Turner 
for  twenty  years  from  seeing  that  the  Alps  were 
rosy,  and  that  grass  was  green.  It  would  be  a 
wonderful  lesson  for  us  all  if  we  could  for  a  moment 
set  a  true  piece  of  Swiss  foreground  and  mountain 
beside  that  brown  shore  and  those  barren  crags. 
The  moss  arabesques  of  violet  and  silver ;  the 
delicate  springing  of  the  myrtille  leaves  along  the 
clefts  of  shade,  and  blue  bloom  of  their  half  seen 
fruit;  the  rosy  flashes  of  rhododendron-flame  from 
among  the  pine  roots,  and  their  crests  of  crimson, 
sharp  against  the  deep  Alpine  air,  from  the  ridges 
of  grey  rock ;  the  gentian's  peace  of  pale,  ineffable 
azure ;  as  if  strange  stars  had  been  made  for  earth 
out  of  the  blue  light  of  heaven;  the  soft  spaces  of 
mountain  grass,  for  ever  young,  over  which  the 
morning  dew  is  dashed  so  deep  that  it  looks,  under 
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the  first  long  sun-rays,  like  a  white  veil  falling  folded 
upon  the  hills  ;  wreathing  itself  soon  away  into  silvery 
tresses  of  cloud,  braided  in  and  out  among  the  pines, 
and  leaving  all  the  fair  glades  and  hillocks  warm  with 
the  pale  green  glow  of  grassy  life,  and  whispering  with 
lapse  of  everlasting  springs.  Infinite  tenderness 
mingled  with  this  infinite  power,  and  the  far  away 
summits,  alternate  pearl  and  purple,  ruling  it  from 
their  stainless  rest.  A  time  came  when  the  human 
heart,  whose  openings  we  are  watching,  could  feel 
these  things,  but  we  must  not  talk  too  much  of  its 
achievements  yet. 

There  is,  however,  one  image  in  the  landscape 
which,  in  its  kind,  is  as  noble  as  may  be — the  dragon 
that  guards  and  darkens  it ;  a  goodly  watch-tower  he 
has ;  and  a  goodly  pharos  he  will  make  of  it  at 
midnight,  when  the  fire  glares  hottest  from  the  eyes 
of  the  ghastly  sentinel.  There  is  something  very 
wonderful,  it  seems  to  me,  in  this  anticipation,  by 
Turner,  of  the  grandest  reaches  of  recent  inquiry 
into  the  form  of  the  dragons  of  the  old  earth. 
I  do  not  know  at  what  period  the  first  hints  were 
given  of  the  existence  of  their  remains  ;  but  certainly 
no  definite  statements  of  their  probable  forms  were 
given  either  by  Buckland,  Owen,  or  Conybeare 
before  1815;  yet  this  saurian  of  Turner's  is 
very  nearly  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  model  of 
the  Iguanodon,  now  the  guardian  of  the  Hesperian 
Gardens  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  wings  only  excepted, 
which  are,  here,  almost  accurately,  those  of  a 
pterodactyle.       The     instinctive    grasp    which    the 
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healthy  imagination  takes  of  possible  truth,  even  in 
its  wildest  flights,  was  never  more  marvellously 
demonstrated.* 

I  am  very  anxious  to  get  this  picture  hung  lower, 
in  order  that  the  expression  of  the  dragons  head  may 
be  well  seen,  and  all  the  mighty  articulations  of  his 
body,  rolling  in  great  iron  waves,  a  cataract  of  coiling 
strength  and  crashing  armour,  down  among  the 
mountain  rents.  Fancy  him  moving,  and  the  roaring 
of  the  ground  under  his  rings  ;  the  grinding  down  of 
the  rocks  by  his  toothed  whorls ;  the  skeleton  glacier 
of  him  in  thunderous  march,  and  the  ashes  of  the 
hills  rising  round  him  like  smoke,  and  encompassing 
him  like  a  curtain  ! 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  love  of  the  terrible 
grotesque  which  mingled  in  no  small  measure  with 
the  love  of  the  beautiful  in  Turner's  mind,  as  it  did 
in  Tintoret's.  The  reader  will  find  farther  inquiries 
into  this  subject  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  third 
volume  of  "  Modern  Painters,"  and  I  need  only  notice 
here  the  peculiar  naturalness  which  there  is  in 
Turner's  grotesque,  and  the  thirst  for  largeness  which 
characterizes  his  conception  of  animals  as  well  as 
landscapes.  No  serpent  or  dragon  was  ever  conceived 
before,  either  so  vast,  or  so  probable,  as  these  of  the 
Jason  and  Hesperides.  Another  picture,  also  in  the 
possession  of  the  nation,  "  Eizpah,  the  Daughter  of 
Aiah,"  will  show  the  same  grasp  of  terror  exerted  in 
another  direction,  and  connecting  the  English  land- 

*  Compare  "  Modern  Painters,"  vol.  iii.,  chap,  viii.,  §§  '  2,  &c. 
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scape  painter,  bred  as  he  was  in  the  cold  and  severe 
classical  school,  with  the  German  interpreters  of 
fantastic  or  pathetic  superstition. 

483.  Greenwich  Hospital  (1809). 

I  never  know  whether  most  to  venerate  or  lament 
the  strange  impartiality  of  Turner's  mind,  and  the  vast 
cadence  of  subjects  in  which  he  was  able  to  take  interest. 
Who  could  have  supposed,  that  a  man  capable  of 
climbing  those  crags  of  Atlas,  would  be  found  next  year 
sauntering  in  Greenwich  Park:  that  from  the  fiery 
dragon  he  would  have  turned  to  peaceful  fawns  and 
hinds — from  the  rolling  of  the  Atlantean  storm-cloud, 
to  the  smoke  of  London  chimneys — from  the  apples  of 
the  Hesperides,  to  the  Cider  Cellar.  So  it  is,  however. 
He  does  not  show  one  whit  less  care,  patience,  or 
exertion  of  power  in  painting  this  reach  of  the  river 
round  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  than  that  cataract  down  the 
cliff  of  dragons :  nay,  in  some  respects,  the  Deptford 
distance  is  more  elaborate,  and  certainly  the  more 
skilful,  for  Turner  at  this  time  understood  it  better. 
But  what  a  sorrowful  matter  it  is,  that  the  man  who 
could  paint  thus  was  allowed  to  divide  his  strength 
between  vulgarity  of  fact  and  gracefulness  of  fiction ; 
that  he  was  permitted  so  long  to  think  that  in  order  to 
be  fine,  it  was  necessary  to  be  false  ;  and  that  no  one  had 
sense  or  feeling  enough  to  say  to  him,  "  Paint  me  the 
Rhone  as  truly  as  you  have  painted  the  Thames — and 
the  Simplon  as  you  have  painted  Richmond  Hill — 
and  Rouen  Cathedral  as  you  have  painted  Greenwich 
Hospital"!     He  found  his  way  at  last  to  these  things  : 
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but  not  till  many  and  many  a  year  had  been  wasted  on 
Greenwich  and  Bligh  Sands. 

It  is  of  no  use  to  write  any  notes  on  this  picture 
where  it  is  hung  at  present.  I  value  Turners  as 
much  as  most  people,  and  am  far-sighted;  but  I 
literally  would  not  give  five  pounds  for  that  picture 
of  Greenwich,  if  to  its  possession  were  annexed  the 
condition  that  it  was  to  be  hung  six  feet  above  the 
eye — much  less  if  it  were  condemned  to  such  a  position 
as  it  is  in  at  present. 

485.  Abingdon,  Berkshire   (1810.?) 

A  very  beautiful  example  of  the  painter's  most 
skilful  work  in  his  first  period :  the  main  lesson  to  be 
derived  from  it  being  the  dignity  of  the  simplest 
objects,  when  truly  painted,  under  partial  conceal- 
ment by  aerial  effects.  They  must  be  truly  painted, 
observe,  first ;  the  forms  •  given  must  be  studied 
with  exquisite  care,  but  veiled  as  far  as  is  needful 
to  give  them  largeness  and  mystery. 

To  so  singular  an  extent  will  the  forms  of  things 
come  out  gradually  through  the  mist,  as  you  look  long 
at  Turner's  effects  of  this  kind,  that  many  of  his 
admirers  have  thought  that  he  painted  the  whole 
scene  first  with  all  its  details,  and  then  threw  the 
mist  over  it.  But  it  is  not  so  ;  and  it  cannot  be  done 
so :  all  efforts  to  copy  Turner  on  such  a  plan  will  end 
in  total  discomfiture.  The  misty  effect  is  indeed 
partly  given  by  breaking  one  colour  over  another ;  but 
the  forms  of  objects  are  not  thus  rendered  indistinct ; 
if  they  were,  the  picture  would  look  as  if  it  had  been 
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rubbed  over  with  blue  paint  accidentally,  after  it  was 
finished,  and  every  spectator  would  wish  to  clear  off 
the  upper  colour  and  see  what  was  underneath.  The 
misty  appearance  is  given  by  resolvedly  confusing, 
altering,  or  denying  the  form  at  the  moment  of 
painting  it ;  and  the  virtue  of  the  work  is  in  the 
painter's  having  perfectly  clear  and  sharp  conception 
of  all  that  he  chooses  to  confuse,  alter,  or  deny :  so 
that  his  very  confusion  becomes  suggestive — his 
alteration  decorative — and  his  denial  affirmative :  and 
it  is  because  there  is  an  idea  with  and  in — not  under — 
every  touch,  that  we  find  the  objects  rising  into 
existence  as  we  gaze. 


487.  Cattle  in  Water  (1811.?) 

I  imagine  this  to  be  one  of  the  very  few  instances  in 
which  Turner  made  a  study  in  oil.  The  subject  was 
completed  afterwards  in  a  careful,  though  somewhat 
coarse,  drawing,  which  defines  the  Norman  window  in 
the  ruined  wall,  and  is  one  of  many  expressions  of 
Turner's  feeling  of  the  contrast  between  the  pure 
rustic  life  of  our  own  day,  and  the  pride  and  terror 
of  the  past.  This  idea  was  more  developed  in  the 
Liber  Studiorum  subject  of  the  crypt  of  Kirkstall 
Abbey,  with  the  cows  lying  down  under  the  pillars, 
by  the  stagnant  pool :  again,  in  the  Norham  Castle 
of  the  Liber  Studiorum,  (nearly  duplicated  in  the 
Norham  of  the  River  Scenery)  :  and  again  in  the 
Winchelsea-gate,  of  the  Liber  Studiorum.  In  France, 
churches  are  constantly  turned  into  corn-markets  :  we 
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in  England  are  content  with  turning  castles  into  cow- 
houses. 

489.    Cottage     destroyed     by     an     Avalanche 
(1812.?) 

If  the  reader  will  look  back  for  a  moment  to  the  Abing- 
don, with  its  respectable  country  house,  safe  and  slow 
carrier's  waggon,  decent  church  spire,  and  nearly 
motionless  river,  and  then  return  to  this  Avalanche, 
he  will  see  the  range  of  Turners  sympathy,  from  the 
quietest  to  the  wildest  of  subjects.  We  saw  how  he 
sympathized  with  the  anger  and  energy  of  waves  : 
here  we  have  him  in  sympathy  with  anger  and  energy 
of  stones.  No  one  ever  before  had  conceived  a  stone 
in  flight,  and  this,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  the  first 
effort  of  painting  to  give  inhabitants  of  the  lowlands 
any  idea  of  the  terrific  forces  to  which  Alpine 
scenery  owes  a  great  part  of  its  character,  and 
most  of  its  forms.  Such  things  happen  oftener  and 
in  quieter  places  than  travellers  suppose.  The  last 
time  I  walked  up  the  Gorge  de  Gotteron,  near 
Fribourg,  I  found  a  cottage  which  I  had  left  safe 
two  years  before,  reduced  to  just  such  a  heap  of 
splinters  as  this,  by  some  two  or  three  tons  of 
sandstone  which  had  fallen  on  it  from  the  cliff. 
There  is  nothing  exaggerated  in  the  picture ;  its 
only  fault,  indeed,  is  that  the  avalanche  is  not 
vapourous  enough.  In  reality,  the  smoke  of  snow 
rises  before  an  avalanche  of  any  size,  towards  the 
lower  part  of  its  fall,  like  the  smoke  from  a  broad- 
side of  a  ship  of  the  line. 
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496.  Bligh  Sands  (1815). 

The  notice  of  it  in  the  published  Catalogue  is 
true  and  good.  It  is  a  fine  picture  of  its  class ;  and 
has  more  glow  in  its  light,  and  more  true  gloom  in 
its  dark,  than  the  great  sea-pieces  we  have  already 
seen.  But  the  subject  is,  to  me,  wholly  devoid  of 
interest :  the  fishing-boats  are  too  far  off  to  show  their 
picturesque  details ;  the  sea  is  too  low  to  be  sublime, 
and  too  dark  to  be  beautiful ;  and  the  shore  is  as  dull 
as  sand  can  be.  And  yet,  were  I  to  choose  between 
this  picture  and  the  next,  I  would  infinitely  rather  have 
the  bit  of  sand  and  sea-gulls  than  the  "  Carthaginian 
Empire." 

499.  The  Decline  of  the  Carthaginian  Empire 
(1817). 

This  picture  was  painted  as  the  sequel  to  that  in 
Trafalgar-square,  which  is  far  the  finer  of  the  two, 
and  was  exhibited  in  the  same  year  (1815)  as  the 
"  Bligh  Sands,"  and  the  celebrated  "  Crossing  the 
Brook."  This  1817  picture  I  think  one  of  the 
deepest  humiliations  which  Turner's  art  ever  sustained. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  work  in  the  sickness  of  change  ;  giving 
warning  of  revolution  of  style  and  feeling,  without, 
as  yet,  any  decisive  possession  of  the  new  principles : 
while  the  guide-book  is  entirely  true  in  its  description 
of  its  design, — "  Claude  was  undoubtedly  the  model, 
aided  by  architectural  drawings."  It  is,  in  fact,  little 
more  than  an  accumulation  of  Academy  students' 
outlines,  coloured  brown.  If  we  were  to  examine  the 
figures  and  furniture  of  the  foreground,  piece  by  piece, 
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we  should  indeed  find  much  that  was  interesting,  and 
much  that  no  one  but  Turner  could  have  done,  but 
all  wrought  evidently  for  show,  and  with  painful 
striving  to  set  forth  something  that  was  not  in  his 
heart,  and  that  never  could  get  there.  The  passage  in 
the  note,  at  p.  36,  from  the  first  volume  of  "  Modern 
Painters,"  will  show  the  reader  what  place  I  have 
given,  from  the  first,  to  this  and  other  pictures  of  its 
kind :  but,  of  all  that  I  know,  this  is  the  worst ;  its 
raw  brown  colour  giving  the  city  the  appearance 
of  having  been  built  of  stamped  leather  instead  of 
stone.  It  is  as  if  the  brown  demon,  who  was  just 
going  to  be  exorcised  for  ever,  were  putting  out  all  his 
strength  for  the  total  destruction  of  a  great  picture  by 
way  of  final  triumph.  The  preparation  for  transition 
is  seen  in  the  noble  colouring  of  the  sky,  which  is 
already  Turnerian  of  the  second  period ;  beautiful, 
natural,  and  founded  on  no  previous  work  of  art. 

The  text  which  Turner  gave  with  this  picture  in 
the  Academy  catalogue  of  the  period  was  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Decline  of  the  Carthaginian  Empire.  Rome, 
being  determined  on  the  overthrow  of  her  hated  rival, 
demanded  of  her  such  terms  as  might  either  force 
her  into  war,  or  ruin  her  by  compliance.  The 
enervated  Carthaginians,  in  their  anxiety  for  peace, 
consented  to  give  up  even  their  arms  and  their  children. 

"  At  Hope's  delusive  smile 
The  chieftain's  safety  and  the  mother's  pride 
Were  to  the  insidious  conqueror's  grasp  resigned  ; 
While  o'er  the  western  wave  the  ensanguined  sun, 
In  gathering  huge,  a  stormy  signal  spread, 
And  set  portentous." 
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This  piece  of  verse,  Turners  own,  though,  it  must 
be  confessed,  not  poetically  brilliant,  is  at  least 
interesting  in  its  proof  that  he  meant  the  sky — 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  most  interesting  part 
of  the  picture — for  a  stormy  one. 

This  is  the  third  quotation  from  the  "  Fallacies  of 
Hope"  which  occurs  in  the  Academy  catalogues.  The 
course  of  his  mind  may  be  traced  through  the  previous 
poetical  readings  very  clearly.  His  first  was  given  in 
1798  (with  a  view  of  Coniston  Fell)  from  "Paradise 
Lost,"  and  there  is  a  strange  ominousness — as  there 
is  about  much  that  great  men  do — in  the  choice  of  it. 
Consider  how  these  four  lines,  the  first  he  ever  chose, 
express  Turner's  peculiar  mission  as  distinguished 
from  other  landscapists  : — 

"  Ye  mists  and  exhalations,  that  now  rise 
From  hill,  or  steaming  lake,  dusky  or  gray, 
Till  the  sun  paint  your  fleecy  skirts  with  gold, 
In  honour  to  the  world's  great  Author  rise." 

In  this  and  the  next  year,  with  views  of  Duns  tan- 
borough,  Norham,  and  Fountain's  Abbey,  &c,  came 
various  quotations,  descriptive  of  atmospheric  effects, 
from  Thomson,  interspersed  with  two  or  three  from 
Milton,  and  one  from  Mallet. 

In  1800,  some  not  very  promising  "  anon"  lines 
were  attached  to  views  of  Dolbadern  and  Caernarvon 
Castles.  Akenside  and  Ossian  were  next  laid  under 
contribution.  Then  Ovid,  Callimachus,  and  Homer. 
At  last,  in  1812,  the  "  Fallacies  of  Hope"  begin, 
apropos  of  Hannibal's  crossing  the  Alps  :  and  this 
poem  continues  to  be  the  principal  text-book,   with 
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occasional  recurrences  to  Thomson,  one  passage  from 
Scott,  and  several  from  Byron.  We  shall  come  upon 
most  of  these  as  we  pursue  our  round  of  the  pictures : 
at  least  when  all  which  are  now  national  property  are 
exhibited.  The  "  Childe  Harold,"  which  is  the  only 
picture  at  present  in  a  good  light,  is  an  important 
proof  of  his  respect  for  the  genius  of  Byron. 

III.  Characteristics  of  the   Second  Period,  or 
that  of  Mastership. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  suppose  that  I  limit 
Turner's  course  of  conception  too  arbitrarily  in 
assigning  a  single  year  as  the  period  of  its  change. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  though  the  human  mind  is 
prepared  for  its  great  transitions  by  many  previous 
circumstances,  and  much  gradual  accumulation  of 
knowledge,  those  transitions  may,  and  frequently  do, 
take  place  in  a  moment.  One  glance  of  the  eye, 
one  springing  aside  of  a  fancy,  may  cast  a  spark  on 
the  prepared  pile  ;  and  the  whole  theory  and  practice 
of  past  life  may  be  burnt  up  like  stubble  ;  and  new 
foundations  be  laid,  in  the  next  hour,  for  the  perpetual 
future  toil  of  existence.  This  cannot,  however,  take 
place,  with  the  utmost  sharpness  of  catastrophe,  in  so 
difficult  an  art  as  that  of  painting :  old  habits  will 
remain  in  the  hand,  and  the  knowledge  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  new  principles  needs  to  be  gradually 
gathered ;  still,  the  new  conviction,  whatever  it  be, 
will  probably  be  expressed,  within  no  very  distant 
period  from  its  acquirement,   in  some  single  picture, 
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which  will  at  once  enable  us  to  mark  the  old  theories 
as  rejected,  at  all  events,  then,  if  not  before.  This 
condemning  and  confirming  picture  is,  in  the  present 
instance,  I  believe,  the  Bay  of  Baise. 

For,  in  the  year  1819,  Turner  exhibited  the 
"  Orange  Merchant,"  and  "  Bichmond  Hill,"  both 
in  his  first  manner.  In  1820,  "  Bome  from  the 
Vatican  :"  a  picture  which  I  have  not  seen.  In  1821, 
nothing:  a  notable  pause.  In  1822,  "What  you 
will : "  a  picture  I  have  not  seen  either,  and  which  I 
am  very  curious  about,  as  it  may  dispute  the  claims 
of  first  assertion  with  its  successor.  In  1823  came 
the  "  Bay  of  Baise." 

Why  I  put  the  real  time  of  change  so  far  back 
as  1820  will  appear,  after  I  have  briefly  stated  the 
characters  in  which  the  change  consists. 

Pictures  belonging  to  the  second  period  are  techni- 
cally distinguished  from  those  of  the  first  in  three 
particulars  : — 

1.  Colour  takes  the  place  of  grey. 

2.  Befinement  takes  the  place  of  force. 

3.  Quantity  takes  the  place  of  mass. 

First,  Colour  appears  everywhere  instead  of  grey. 
That  is  to  say,  Turner  had  discovered  that  the  shaded 
sides  of  objects,  as  well  as  their  illumined  ones,  are  in 
reality  of  different,  and  often  brilliant  colours.  His 
shadow  is,  therefore,  no  longer  of  one  hue,  but  perpe- 
tually varied ;  whilst  the  lights,  instead  of  being 
subdued  to  any  conventional  level,  are  always  painted 
as  near  the  brightness  of  natural  colour  as  he  can. 

Secondly,  Befinement  takes  the  place  of  force.     He 
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had  discovered  that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  draw 
tenderly  than  ponderously,  and  that  all  the  most 
beautiful  things  in  nature  depended  on  infinitely 
delicate  lines.  His  effort  is,  therefore,  always,  now, 
to  trace  lines  as  finely,  and  shades  as  softly,  as  the 
point  of  the  brush  and  feeling  of  hand  are  capable  of 
doing ;  and  the  effects  sought  are  themselves  the 
most  subtle  and  delicate  which  nature  presents,  rarely 
those  which  are  violent.  The  change  is  the  same  as 
from  the  heavy  touch  and  noisy  preferences  of  a 
beginner  in  music,  to  the  subdued  and  tender  fingering 
or  breathing  of  a  great  musician — rising,  however, 
always  into  far  more  masterful  stress  when  the  occa- 
sion comes. 

Thirdly,  Quantity  takes  the  place  of  mass. 
Turner  had  also  ascertained, ,  in  the  course  of  his 
studies,  that  nature  was  infinitely  full,  and  that  old 
painters  had  not  only  missed  her  pitch  of  hue,  but 
her  power  of  accumulation.  He  saw  there  were 
more  clouds  in  any  sky  than  ever  had  been  painted ; 
more,  trees  in  every  forest,  more  crags  on  every 
hill  side;  and  he  set  himself  with  all  his  strength 
to  proclaim  this  great  fact  of  Quantity  in  the 
universe. 

Now,  so  long  as  he  introduced  all  these  three 
changes  in  an  instinctive  and  unpretending  way, 
his  work  was  noble  ;  but  the  moment  he  tried  to 
idealize,  and  introduced  his  principles  for  the  sake  of 
display,  they  led  him  into  depths  of  error  propor- 
tioned exactly  to  the  extent  of  effort.  His  painting, 
at  this  period,  of  an  English  town,  or  a  Welsh  hill, 
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was  magnificent  and  faultless,  but  all  his  idealism, 
mythology,  romance,  and  composition  in  general,  were 
more  or  less  wrong.  He  erred  through  all,  and  by 
reason  of  all — his  great  discoveries.  He  erred  in 
colour ;  because  not  content  with  discerning  the 
brilliancy  of  nature,  he  tried  to  enhance  that  brilliancy 
by  every  species  of  coloured  accessary,  until  colour 
was  killed  by  colour,  and  the  blue  skies  and  snowy 
mountains,  which  would  have  been  lovely  by  them- 
selves, were  confused  and  vulgarized  by  the  blue 
dresses  and  white  complexions  of  the  foreground 
figures.  He  erred  in  refinement,  because,  not  content 
with  the  natural  tenderness  of  tender  things,  he  strove 
to  idealize  even  strong  things  into  gentleness,  until 
his  architecture  became  transparent,  and  his  ground 
ghostly;  and  he  erred  finally,  and  chiefly,  in  quantity ', 
because,  in  his  enthusiastic  perception  of  the  fulness  of 
nature,  he  did  not  allow  for  the  narrowness  of  the 
human  heart ;  he  saw,  indeed,  that  there  were  no 
limits  to  creation,  but  forgot  that  there  were  many 
to  reception ;  he  thus  spoiled  his  most  careful  works 
by  the  very  richness  of  invention  they  contained, 
and  concentrated  the  materials  of  twenty  noble  pictures 
into  a  single  failure.* 


*  The  reader  who  has  heard  my  writings  respecting  Turner  charac- 
terized as  those  of  a  mere  partizan,  may  be  surprised  at  these  expressions 
of  blame,  and  perhaps  suppose  them  an  indication  of  some  change  of 
feeling.  The  following  extract  from  the  first  volume  of  "  Modern 
Painters  "  will  show  that  I  always  held,  and  always  expressed,  precisely 
the  same  opinions  respecting  these  Academy  compositions : — 

"  The    '  Caligula's    Bridge,'   '  Temple    of   Jupiter,'    '  Departure    of 
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The  oil  pictures  exhibited  in  the  Academy,  as  being 
always  more  or  less  done  for  show,  and  to  produce 
imposing  effect,  display  these  weaknesses  in  the  greatest 
degree ;  the  drawings  in  which  he  tried  to  do  his  best 
are  next  in  failure,  but  the  drawings  in  which  he 
simply  liked  his  subject,  and  painted  it  for  its  own 
simple  sake,  are  wholly  faultless  and  magnificent. 

All  the  works  of  this  period  are,  however,  essentially 
Turnerian ;  original  in  conception,  and  unprecedented 
in  treatment;  they  are,  therefore,  when  fine,  of  far 
greater  value  than  those  of  the  first  period ;  but  as 
being  more  daring,  they  involve  greater  probabilities 
of  error  or  failure. 

One  more  point  needs  notice  in  them.  They  gene- 
rally are  painted  with  far  more  enjoyment.     Master 


Regulus,'  '  Ancient  Italy,'  '  Cicero's  Villa,'  and  such  others,  come  they 
from  whose  hand  they  may,  I  class  under  the  general  head  of  '  nonsense 
pictures.'  There  never  can  be  any  wholesome  feeling  developed  in 
these  preposterous  accumulations,  and  where  the  artist's  feeling  fails, 
his  art  follows ;  so  that  the  worst  possible  examples  of  Turner's  colour 
are  found  in  pictures  of  this  class.  Neither  in  his  actual  views  of 
Italy  has  Turner  ever  caught  her  true  spirit,  except  in  the  little 
vignettes  to  Rogers'  Poems.  The  '  Villa  of  Galileo,'  the  nameless  com- 
position with  stone  pines,  the  several  villa  moonlights,  and  the  convent 
compositions  in  the  voyage  of  Columbus,  are  altogether  exquisite ;  but 
this  is  owing  chiefly  to  their  simplicity,  and  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  to 
their  smallness  of  size.  None  of  his  large  pictures  at  all  equal  them ; 
the  '  Bay  of  Baise'  is  encumbered  with  material,  it  contains  ten  times 
as  much  as  is  necessary  to  a  good  picture,  and  yet  is  so  crude  in  colour 
as  to  look  unfinished.  The  'Palestrina'  is  full  of  raw  white,  and  has  a 
look  of  Hampton  Court  about  its  long  avenue ;  the  '  Modern  Italy '  is 
purely  English  in  its  near  foliage  ;  it  is  composed  from  Tivoli  material, 
enriched  and  arranged  most  dexterously,  but  it  has  not  the  virtue  of  the 
real  thing."— ("  Modern  Painters,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  131,  3rd  Edition,  1846.) 
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now  of  himself  and  his  subjects,  at  rest  as  to  the 
choice  of  the  thing  to  be  done,  and  triumphing  in 
perpetually  new  perceptions  of  the  beauty  of  the 
nature  he  had  learned  to  interpret,  his  work  seems 
poured  out  in  perpetual  rejoicing ;  his  sympathy  with 
the  pomp,  splendour,  and  gladness  of  the  world 
increases,  while  he  forgets  its  humiliation  and  its  pain ; 
they  cannot  now  stay  the  career  of  his  power,  nor 
check  the  brightness  of  his  exultation.  From  the 
dens  of  the  serpent  and  the  dragon  he  ascends  into 
soft  gardens  and  balmy  glades ;  and  from  the  roll  of 
the  waggon  on  the  dusty  road,  or  labour  of  the  boat 
along  the  stormy  shore,  he  turns  aside  to  watch  the 
dance  of  the  nymph,  and  listen  to  the  ringing  of  the 
cymbal. 

IV.  Pictures  of  the  Second  Period. 

505.     The  Bay  of  Bale  (1823). 

The  Turnerian  quotation  with  this  picture 

"  Waft  me  to  sunny  Baiae's  shore," 

marks  the  spirit  of  exultation  of  the  second  period 
very  interestingly,  and  the  immediate  result  of  it,  as 
bearing  on  this  subject,  seems  to  be  a  discordance  in 
the  temper  of  contemplation.  We  have  an  accumu- 
lation of  ruins,  regarded  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness 
and  satisfaction.  The  gods  sit  among  the  ruins,  but 
do  not  attempt  to  mend  any,  having  apparently  come 
there  as  tourist  gods.  Though  there  are  boats  and 
figures  on  the  shore,  and  a  shepherd  on  the  left,  the 
greater  part  of  the  landscape  is  very  desolate  in  its 
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richness — full  of  apples  and  oranges,  with  nobody  to 
eat  them  */  of  pleasant  waters,  with  nobody  to  drink ; 
of  pleasant  shades,  with  nobody  to  be  cool ;  only  a 
snake  and  a  rabbit  for  inheritors  of  all  that  dominion  of 
hill  and  forest : — we  perceive,  however,  with  conster- 
nation, by  the  two  streams  which  have  been  diverted 
from  the  river  to  fall  through  the  arches  of  the 
building  near  the  bridge,  that  Nobody  must  have 
succeeded  in/ establishing  a  mill  among  the  ruins. 
Concerning  which,  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
though  Turner  had  now  broken  through  accepted 
rules  of  art,  he  had  not  broken  through  the  accepted 
laws  of  idealism ;  and  mills  were,  at  this  time, 
necessary  and  orthodox  in  poetical  landscape,  being 
supposed  to  give  its  elements,  otherwise  ethereal  and 
ambrosial,  an  agreeable  earthy  flavour,  like  truffles  in 
pies. 

If,  however,  we  examine  who  these  two  figures  in 
the  foreground  are,  we  shall  presently  accept  this 
beautiful  desolation  of  landscape  wdth  better  under- 
standing. The  published  catalogue  misses  out  just 
the  important  words  in  Turner's  description  of  his 
picture,  "  The  Bay  of  Baiae,  with  the  Story  of  Apollo 
and  the  Sybil"  The  general  reader  may  be  glad  to 
be  reminded  that  the  Cumsean  Sybil,  Deiphobe,  being 
in  her  youth  beloved  by  Apollo,  and  the  god  having 
promised  to  grant  her  whatever  she  would  ask,  she, 
taking  up  a  handful  of  earth,  asked  that  she  might 
live  for  as  many  years  as  there  were  grains  of  dust  in 
her  hand.  She  obtained  her  petition,  and  Apollo 
would  have  given  her  also  perpetual  youth,  in  return 
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for  her  love ;  but  she  denied  him,  and  wasted  into  the 
long  ages  ;  known  at  last  only  by  her  voice.  We  are 
rightly  led  to  think  of  her  here,  as  the  type  of  the 
ruined  beauty  of  Italy  ;  foreshowing,  so  long  ago,  her 
low  murmurings  of  melancholy  prophecy,  with  all  the 
unchanged  voices  of  her  sweet  waves  and  mountain 
echoes.  The  fable  seems  to  have  made  a  strong 
impression  on  Turner's  mind,  the  picture  of  the 
"  Golden  Bough "  being  a  sequel  to  this  ;  showing 
the  Lake  of  Avernus,  and  Deiphobe,  now  bearing  the 
golden  bough — the  guide  of  iEneas  to  the  shades. 
In  both  these  pictures  there  is  a  snake  in  the 
foreground  among  the  fairest  leafage,  a  type  of  the 
terror,  or  temptation,  which  is  associated  with  the 
lovely  landscapes ;  and  it  is  curious  that  Turner 
seems  to  have  exerted  all  his  strength  to  give  the 
most  alluring  loveliness  to  the  soft  descents  of  the 
Avernus  Lake. 

There  is  a  curious  sign  of  the  remaining  in- 
fluences of  the  theories  of  idealism  on  Turner  in 
the  treatment  of  the  stone  pines  in  the  "  Bay  of 
Baise."  It  was  the  rule  at  this  period  that  trees 
and  all  other  important  features  of  landscape  were 
to  be  idealized,  and  idealization  consisted  in  the 
assemblage  of  various  natural  beauties  into  a  whole, 
which  was  to  be  more  beautiful  than  nature ;  accord- 
ingly, Turner  takes  a  stone  pine  to  begin  with,  and 
keeps  its  general  look  of  close  shade  and  heaviness  of 
mass ;  but  as  boughs  of  stone  pine  are  apt  to  be 
cramped  and  rugged,  and  crampedness  and  rugged- 
ness  are  un-ideal,  he  rejects  the  pine  nature  in  the 
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branches,  and  gives  them  the  extremities  of  a  witch 
elm!  We  shall  see  presently  his  farther  progress 
in  pine  painting. 

The  main  fault  of  the  composition  is,  however, 
in  the  over  indulgence  of  his  new  triumph  in 
quantity.  I  suppose  most  observers,  when  first 
they  come  before  this  picture,  are  struck  mainly 
by  the  beautiful  blue  distant  sea  and  dark  trees, 
which  latter  they  probably  dislike;  the  rest  of 
the  work  appears  to  them  a  mere  confusion  of 
detail,  rich,  indeed,  but  hardly  worth  disentangling. 
The  following  procedure  will,  I  think,  under  these 
circumstances  be  found  serviceable.  Take  a  stiff 
piece  of  pasteboard,  about  eight  inches  square,  and 
cut  out  in  the  centre  of  it  an  oblong  opening,  two 
and  a  half  inches  by  three.  Bring  this  with  you  to 
the  picture,  and  standing  three  or  four  feet  from  it, 
according  to  your  power  of  sight,  look  through  the 
opening  in  the  card  at  the  middle  distance,  holding 
the  card  a  foot  or  two  from  the  eye,  so  as  to  turn 
the  picture,  piece  by  piece,  into  a  series  of  small 
subjects.  Examine  these  subjects  quietly,  one  by 
one  ;  sometimes  holding  the  opening  horizontal, 
sometimes  upright,  according  to  the  bit  you  are 
examining,  and  you  will  find,  I  believe,  in  a  very 
little  while,  that  each  of  these  small  subjects  becomes 
more  interesting  to  you,  and  seems  to  have  more  in 
it,  than  the  whole  picture  did  before. 

It  is  of  course  both  a  merit  and  a  marvel,  that 
these  separate  pieces  should  be  so  beautiful,  but  it  is 
a  great  fault  that  they  should  be  so  put  together  as  to 
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destroy  their  interest :  not  that  they  are  ill  composed, 
but  there  is  simply  a  surfeit  of  material.  No  com- 
position whatever  could  render  such  a  quantity 
digestible ;  nay,  the  very  goodness  of  the  composition 
is  harmful,  for  everything  so  leads  into  everything 
else,  that  without  the  help  of  the  limiting  cardboard 
it  is  impossible  to  stop — we  are  dragged  through 
arch  after  arch,  and  round  tower  after  tower,  never 
getting  leave  to  breathe  until  we  are  jaded;* 
whereas,  in  an  ill-composed  picture,  such  as  one  of 
Breughel's,  we  feel  in  a  moment  that  it  is  an  accu- 
mulation of  pretty  fragments ;  and,  accepting  it  on 
these  terms,  may  take  one  bird  or  tree  at  a  time, 
and  go  over  as  much  of  the  picture  as  we  like, 
keeping  the  rest  till  to-morrow. 

The  colour  of  this  picture,  take  it  all  in  all,  is 
unsatisfactory ;  the  brown  demon  is  not  quite  exor- 
cised ;  and  although,  if  the  foliage  of  the  foreground 
be  closely  examined,  it  will  be  found  full  of  various 
hue,  the  greens  are  still  too  subdued.  Partly,  the 
deadness  of  effect  is  owing  to  change  in  the  colour  ; 
many  of  the  upper  glazings,  as  in  the  dress  of  the 
Apollo,  and  in  the  tops  of  the  pine-trees,  have  cracked 
and  chilled ;  what  was  once  golden  has  become  brown ; 
many  violet  and  rose  tints  have  vanished  from  the 
distant  hills,  and  the  blue  of    the   sea  has    become 


*  On  the  incapacity  of  the  imagination  to  receive  more  than  a  certain 
quantity  of  excitement,  see  farther,  "  Modern  Painters,"  Vol.  III., 
chap.  10,  §  14. 
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pale.*  But  as  far  as  regards  refinement  in  drawing, 
this  picture  nobly  represents  the  work  of  the  middle 
period.  Examine,  for  example,  carefully,  the  drawing 
of  the  brown  tendrils  and  lighter  leaves  which  encom- 
pass the  stem  of  the  tree  on  the  left,  then  the  bough 
drawing,  spray  by  spray,  in  the  trees  themselves,  then 
the  little  bit  of  bay  underneath  the  Castle  of  Baiae, 
just  close  to  the  stems ;  go  back  afterwards  to  the 
"  View  on  Clapham  Common,"  and  you  will  feel  the 
change  sufficiently. 

It  is  because  instances  of  this  refinement,  together 
with  the  excessive  delight  in  quantity,  are  already 
seen  in  the  "  Bichmond  Hill,"  exhibited  in  1819 
(in  possession  of  the  nation),  that  I  think  the 
origin  of  Turner's  second  manner  cannot  be  put 
later  than   1820. 

507.     Scene  from  Boccaccio  (1828). 
Turners     title     in    the    Academy    Catalogue    is 
"  Boccaccio  relating  the  Tale  of  the  Bird-cage." 

Of  the  peculiar,  and  almost  the  only  serious  weak- 
ness of  Turner's  mind,  brought  out  as  it  was  in  his 
second  period,  with  respect  to  figures,  this,  and  the 
Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego  (517),  are  very 
lamentable  instances.  I  shall  allude  again  to  both 
these  pictures  in  analyzing  his  figure-treatment  in  the 


*  I  do  not  at  present  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  degree  in  which 
these  changes  have  been  advanced  or  arrested  by  the  processes  to  which 
the  pictures  have  recently  been  subjected,  since  the  light  in  which 
they  are  placed  does  not  permit  a  sufficient  examination  of  them  to 
warrant  any  such  expression. 
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Phryne;    but   except   as   subjects  for  curious  study, 
they  are  of  no  value  whatsoever. 

508.  Ulysses  deriding  Polyphemus  (1829). 

I  have  just  given  my  reason  for  dating  the  com- 
mencement of  Turner's  second  manner  as  far  back  as 
1820.  But  as  in  his  first  period  it  takes  about 
ten  years  before  he  shows  his  full  power  in  that 
manner,  as  in  the  "  Abingdon"  and  "Bligh  Sands  ;" 
so  in  this  second  phase,  it  takes  nearly  ten  years  before 
he  feels  entirely  at  ease,  and  brings  all  his  resources 
into  play.  The  Yorkshire,  and  River  Scenery  drawings, 
1819  to  1826,  are  still  very  quiet  in  colour;  the 
commencement  of  the  England  series,  1827,  marked 
fuller  development  of  the  second  manner  ;  yet  all  the 
drawings  of  1827  and  1828,  (Launceston,  Buckfast- 
leigh,  Valle-Crucis,  Okehampton,  &c.)  are  restrained 
to  grey  and  brown  companionship  with  the  Yorkshire 
group;  but  in  1829,  this  "Polyphemus"  asserts  his 
perfect  power,  and  is,  therefore,  to  be  considered  as 
the  central  picture  in  Turner's  career.  And  it  is  in 
some  sort  a  type  of  his  own  destiny. 

He  had  been  himself  shut  up  by  one-eyed  people, 
in  a  cave  "  darkened  with  laurels"  (getting  no  good, 
but  only  evil,  from  all  the  fame  of  the  great  of  long 
ago) — he  had  seen  his  companions  eaten  in  the  cave 
by  the  one-eyed  people — (many  a  painter  of  good 
promise  had  fallen  by  Turner's  side  in  those  early 
toils  of  his)  ;  at  last,  when  his  own  time  had  like  to 
have  come,  he  thrust  the  rugged  pine-trunk  —  all 
a-blaze — (rough  nature,  and  the  light  of  it) — into  the 
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faces  of  the  one-eyed  people,  left  them  tearing  their 
hair  in  the  cloud-banks — got  out  of  the  cave  in  a 
humble  way,  under  a  sheep's  belly — (helped  by  the 
lowliness  and  gentleness  of  nature,  as  well  as  by  her 
ruggedness  and  flame) — and  got  away  to  open  sea  as 
the  dawn  broke  over  the  Enchanted  Islands. 

The  printed  catalogue  describes  this  picture  as 
"  gorgeous  with  sunset  colours."  The  first  impression 
on  most  spectators  would,  indeed,  be  that  it  was 
evening,  but  chiefly  because  we  are  few  of  us  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  summer  sunrise.  The  time  is  necessarily 
morning — the  Cyclops  had  been  blinded  as  soon  as 
he  slept ;  Ulysses  and  his  companions  escaped  when  he 
drove  out  the  flock  in  the  early  morning,  and  they  put 
instantly  to  sea.  The  somewhat  gloomy  and  deeply 
coloured  tones  of  the  lower  crimson  clouds,  and  of  the 
stormy  blue  bars  underneath  them,  are  always  given 
by  Turner  to  skies  which  rise  over  any  scene  of  death, 
or  one  connected  with  any  deathful  memories.*  But  the 
morning  light  is  unmistakeably  indicated  by  the  pure 
whiteness  of  the  mists,  and  upper  mountain  snows, 
above  the  Polyphemus  ;  at  evening  they  would  have 
been  in  an  orange  glow.  The  white  column  of  smoke 
which  rises  from  the  mountain  slope  is  a  curious 
instance  of  Turner's  careful  reading  of  his  text.  (I 
presume  him  to  have  read  Pope  only.) 

"  The  land  of  Cyclops  lay  in  prospect  near, 
The  voice  of  goats  and  bleating  flocks  we  hear, 
And  from  their  mountains  rising  smokes  appear." 


*  For  instances,  see  "Modern  Painters,"  Vol.  IV.,  ch.  18,  §  24. 
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Homer  says  simply  : — "  We  were  so  near  the 
Cyclops'  land,  that  we  could  see  smoke,  and  hear 
the  voices,  and  the  bleating  of  the  sheep  and  goats." 
Turner  was,  however,  so  excessively  fond  of  opposing 
a  massive  form  with  a  light  wreath  of  smoke  (perhaps 
almost  the  only  proceeding  which  could  be  said  with  him 
to  have  become  a  matter  of  recipe*),  that  I  do  not  doubt 
we  should  have  had  some  smoke  at  any  rate,  only  it  is 
made  more  prominent  in  consequence  of  Pope's  lines. 
The  Cyclops'  cave  is  low  down  at  the  shore — where 
the  red  fire  is — and,  considering  that  Turner  was  at 
this  time  Professor  of  Perspective  to  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  that  much  outcry  has  lately  been  raised 
against  supposed  Pre-Raphaelite  violations  of  perspec- 
tive law,  I  think  we  may  not  unwarrantably  inquire 
how  our  Professor  supposed  that  that  Cyclops  could 
ever  have  got  into  that  cave. 

For  the  naval  and  mythological  portion  of  the 
picture,  I  have  not  much  to  say  :  its  real  power  is  in 
its  pure  nature,  and  not  in  its  fancy.  If  Greek 
ships  ever  resembled  this  one,  Homer  must  have 
been  a  calumnious  and  foul-mouthed  person  in 
calling  them  continually  "  black  ships ;"  and  the 
entire  conception,  so  far  as  its  idealism  and  water- 
carriage  are  concerned,  is  merely  a  composition  of 
the  Lord  Mayor's  procession  with  a  piece  of  ballet- 
scenery.  The  Cyclops  is  fine,  passionate  enough,  and 
not  disgusting  in  his  hugeness  ;  but  I  wish  he  were 


*  See,  for  very  marked  example,  vignette  of  "  Gate  of  Theseus,"  in 
illustrations  to  Byron. 
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out  of  the  way,  as  well  as  the  sails  and  flags,  that  we 
might  see  the  mountains  better.  The  island  rock  is 
tunnelled  at  the  bottom — on  classical  principles.  The 
sea  grows  calm  all  at  once,  that  it  may  reflect  the 
sun ;  and  one's  first  impression  is  that  Leucothea  is 
taking  Ulysses  right  on  the  Goodwin  sands.  But, — 
granting  the  local  calmness, — the  burnished  glow  upon 
the  sea,  and  the  breezy  stir  in  the  blue  darkness  about 
the  base  of  the  cliffs,  and  the  noble  space  of  receding 
sky,  vaulted  with  its  bars  of  cloudy  gold,  and  the  upper 
peaks  of  the  snowy  Sicilian  promontory,  are  all  as 
perfect  and  as  great  as  human  work  can  be.  This  sky  is 
beyond  comparison  the  finest  that  exists  in  Turner's  oil 
paintings.  Next  to  it  comes  that  of  the  "  Slaver ;" 
and  third,  that  of  the  "  Temeraire." 

511.  View  of  Orvieto  (1830). 

Once  a  very  lovely  picture,  and  still  perfect  in 
many  parts :  the  tree,  perhaps,  the  best  bit  of 
foliage  painting  in  the  rooms.  But  it  is  of  no  use 
to  enter  into  circumstantial  criticism,  or  say  anything 
about  its  details,  while  it  hangs  in  its  present 
place.  For  all  serious  purposes,  it  might  just  as 
well  be  hung  at  the  top  of  Saint  Paul's. 

513.  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage  (1832). 

Turner's  quotation  was  the  one  given  in  the 
Catalogue,  which,  also,  truly  describes  the  general 
motives  of  the  picture.  It  was,  once,  quite  the  loveliest 
work  of  the  second  period,  but  is  now  a  mere 
wreck.      The  fates   by  which  Turner's  later  pictures 
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perish  are  as  various  as  they  are  cruel:  the  best 
work  of  the  middle  time,  "  Cologne,"  free  from  all 
taint  of  idealism,  and  as  safe  and  perfect  as  the  day 
it  was  painted,  was  torn  to  rags  on  a  railway  two 
years  ago ;  the  greater  number,  whatever  care  be 
taken  of  them,  fade  into  strange  consumption  and 
pallid  shadowing  of  their  former  selves.  Their 
effects  were  either  attained  by  so  light  glazing  of  one 
colour  over  another,  that  the  upper  colour,  in  a  year 
or  two,  sank  entirely  into  its  ground,  and  was  seen  no 
more ;  or  else,  by  the  stirring  and  kneading  together 
of  colours  chemically  discordant,  which  gathered 
into  angry  spots ;  or  else,  by  laying  on  liquid  tints 
with  too  much  vehicle  in  them,  which  cracked  as  they 
dried ;  or  solid  tints,  with  too  little  vehicle  in  them, 
which  dried  into  powder  and  fell  off;  or  painting  the 
whole  on  an  ill-prepared  canvas,  from  which  the 
picture  peeled  like  the  bark  from  a  birch-tree ;  or 
using  a  wrong  white,  which  turned  black ;  or  a  wrong 
red,  which  turned  grey;  or  a  wrong  yellow,  which 
turned  brown.  But,  one  way  or  another,  all  but 
eight  or  ten  of  his  later  pictures  have  gone  to  pieces, 
or  worse  than  pieces — ghosts,  which  are  supposed  to 
be  representations  of  their  living  presence.  This 
"  Childe  Harold"  is  a  ghost  only.  What  amount  of 
change  has  passed  upon  it  may  be  seen  by  examining 
the  bridge  over  the  river  on  the  right.  There  either 
was,  or  was  intended  to  be,  a  drawbridge  or  wooden 
bridge  over  the  gaps  between  the  two  ruined  piers. 
But  either  the  intention  of  bridge  was  painted  over, 
and  has  penetrated  again  through  the   disappearing 
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upper  colour;  or  (which  I  rather  think)  the  realiza- 
tion of  bridge  was  once  there,  and  is  disappearing 
itself.  Either  way,  the  change  is  fatal ;  and  there  is 
hardly  a  single  passage  of  colour  throughout  the  cool 
tones  of  the  picture  which  has  not  lost  nearly 
as  much.  It  would  be  less  baneful  if  all  the 
colours  faded  together  amicably ;  but  they  are  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  revolution ;  one  staying  as  it  was, 
and  the  others  blackening  or  fading  about  it,  and 
falling  out  with  it,  in  irregular  degrees,  never  more 
by  any  reparation  to  be  reconciled.  Nevertheless, 
even  in  its  present  state,  all  the  landscape  on 
this  right  hand  portion  of  the  picture  is  exquisitely 
beautiful — founded  on  faithful  reminiscences  of  the 
defiles  of  Narni,  and  the  roots  of  the  Apennines, 
seen  under  purple  evening  light.  The  tenderness 
of  the  mere  painting,  by  which  this  light  is 
expressed,  is  not  only  far  beyond  his  former  work, 
but  it  is  so  great  that  the  eye  can  hardly  follow  the 
gradations  of  hue  ;  it  can  feel,  but  cannot  trace  them. 
On  what  mere  particles  of  colour  the  effect  depends 
may  be  well  seen  in  the  central  tower  of  the  distant 
city,  on  the  hill  beyond  the  bridge.  The  side  of  it 
turned  away  from  the  light  receives  a  rosy  reflection 
from  the  other  buildings  in  the  town  ;  and  this 
reflection  will  be  found,  on  looking  close,  to  be 
expressed  with  three  touches  of  vermilion,  laid  on  the 
blue  distant  ground,  the  touches  being  as  fine  as  the 
filament  of  a  feather.  Their  effect  depends  on  their 
own  perfect  purity,  and  on  the  blue  ground  showing 
between  them ;  they  must  be  put  on  precisely  in  the 
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right  place  and  quantity  at  once,  and  be  left ;  they 
cannot  be  stirred  or  disturbed  afterwards,  or  all  would 
be  lost.  The  common  ideas  about  oil  painting — that 
it  is  a  daubing  and  ponderous  process — that  it  admits 
of  alteration  to  any  extent — that  a  touch  is  to  be 
gradually  finished  up,  or  softened  down,  into  shape ; 
and  so  on — are  at  once,  and  most  wholesomely,  set  at 
nought  by  such  work  as  this.  It  is  very  interesting 
to  walk  back  from  this  "  Childe  Harold "  to  the 
"  View  on  Clapham  Common,"  and  observe  the 
intensity  of  the  change  of  subject  and  method:  the 
thick,  plastered,  rolling  white  paint  of  the  one,  and 
the  silvery  films  of  the  other;  the  heavy  and  hot 
yellow  of  the  one,  and  the  pale  rosy  rays  of  the  other, 
touched  with  pencillings  so  light,  that,  if  the  ground 
had  been  a  butterfly's  wing,  they  would  not  have 
stirred  a  grain  of  its  azure  dust. 

The  respective  skill  of  each  piece  of  painting  may 
be  practically  tested  by  any  artist  who  likes  to  try  to 
copy  both.  The  early  work  will  be  found  quite  within 
reach;  but  the  late  work  wholly  unapproachable. 
He  would  be  a  rash  painter,  whatever  his  name, 
whatever  his  supposed  rank,  who  should  accept  a 
challenge  to  copy  as  much  as  three  inches  square  of 
any  part  of  that  "  Childe  Harold  "  distance. 

But  the  change  in  choice  of  subject  is  more 
remarkable  still.  Age  usually  makes  men  prosaic 
and  cold ;  and  we  look  back  to  the  days  of  youth  as 
alone  those  of  the  burning  vision  and  the  brightening 
hope  :  we  may  perhaps  gain  in  kindness  and  unsel- 
fishness, but  we  lose  our  impressibleness.      The  old 
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man  may  praise  and  help  the  youth's  enthusiasm — 
may  even  he  wise  enough  to  envy  it — hut  can  seldom 
share  it :  the  sympathy  which  he  grants  to  the  passion 
or  the  imagination  of  younger  hearts,  is  granted  with 
a  smile,  and  he  turns  away  presently  to  his  brave  prose 
of  daily  toil,  and  brave  dealing  with  daily  fact.  But 
in  Turner,  the  course  of  advancing  mind  was  the 
exact  reverse  of  this  :  we  find  him,  as  a  boy,  at  work, 
with  heavy  hand  and  undiverted  eye,  on  the  dusty 
Clapham  Common  road :  but,  as  a  man  in  middle 
life,  wandering  in  dreams  in  the  Italian  twilight. 
As  a  boy,  we  find  him  alternately  satirical  and  com- 
passionate :  all-observant  of  human  action,  sorrow, 
and  weakness  :  curious  of  fishermen  and  fisher- 
wive's  quarrels  —  watchful  of  Jason's  footstep  over 
the  dry  bones  to  the  serpent's  den.  But  as  the  man 
in  middle  life,  he  mocks  no  more — he  fears,  he 
weeps  no  more :  his  foregrounds  now  are  covered 
with  flowers;  the  dust  and  the  dry  dead  bones  are 
all  passed  by :  the  sky  is  calm  and  clear — the  rack 
of  the  clouds,  and  rending  of  the  salt  winds  are  for- 
gotten. His  whole  soul  is  set  to  watch  the  wreaths 
of  mist  among  the  foldings  of  the  hills  ;  and  listen 
to  the  lapse  of  the  river  waves  in  their  fairest 
gliding.  And  thus  the  richest  and  sweetest  passages 
of  Byron,  which  usually  address  themselves  most  to 
the  imagination  of  youth,  became  an  inspiration  to 
Turner  in  his  later  years :  and  an  inspiration  so 
compelling,  that,  while  he  only  illustrated  here  and 
there  a  detached  passage  from  other  poets,  he 
endeavoured,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  to  delineate  the 
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whole  mind  of  Byron.  He  fastened  on  incidents 
related  in  other  poems  ;  this  is  the  only  picture  he 
ever  painted  to  illustrate  the  poet's  own  mind  and 
pilgrimage. 

And  the  illustration  is  imperfect,  just  because  it 
misses  the  manliest  characters  of  Byron's  mind : 
Turner  was  fitter  to  paint  Childe  Harold  when  he 
himself  could  both  mock  and  weep,  than  now,  when 
he  can  only  dream:  and,  beautiful  as  the  dream 
may  be,  he  but  joins  in  the  injustice  too  many  have 
done  to  Byron,  in  dwelling  rather  on  the  passionate 
than  the  reflective  and  analytic  elements  of  his 
intellect.  I  believe  no  great  power  is  sent  on  earth 
to  be  wasted,  but  that  it  must,  in  some  sort,  do  an 
appointed  work :  and  Byron  would  not  have  done 
this  work,  if  he  had  only  given  melody  to  the 
passions,  and  majesty  to  the  pangs,  of  men.  His 
clear  insight  into  their  foibles  ;  his  deep  sympathy 
with  justice,  kindness,  and  courage  ;  his  intense  reach 
of  pity,  never  failing,  however  far  he  had  to  stoop 
to  lay  his  hand  on  a  human  heart,  have  all  been  lost 
sight  of,  either  in  too  fond  admiration  of  his  slighter 
gifts,  or  in  narrow  judgment  of  the  errors  which 
burst  into  all  the  more  flagrant  manifestation,  just 
because  they  were  inconsistent  with  half  his  soul, 
and  could  never  become  incarnate,  accepted,  silent 
sin,  but  had  still  to  fight  for  their  hold  on  him. 
Turner  was  strongly  influenced,  from  this  time 
forward,  by  Byron's  love  of  nature ;  but  it  is  curious 
how  unaware  he  seems  of  the  sterner  war  of  his  will 
and  intellect ;  and  how  little  this  quiet  and  fair  land- 
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scape,  with  its  delicate  ruin,  and  softened  light,  does 
in  reality  express  the  tones  of  thought  into  which 
Harold  falls  oftenest,  in  that  watchful  and  weary- 
pilgrimage. 

The  failure,  both  as  a  picture  and  as  a  type,  is 
chiefly  on  the  left  hand,  where  the  scene  is  confused, 
impossible,  and  unaffecting.  I  believe  most  spec- 
tators will  enjoy  the  other  portions  of  the  composition 
best  by  treating  it  as  I  have  asked  them  to  do  the 
Bay  of  Baise ;  using,  however,  a  somewhat  larger 
opening  for  sight,  so  as  to  include  at  need  the  two 
reaches  of  the  river. 

There  are  some  noticeable  matters,  here  also,  in  the 
drawing  of  the  stone  pine.  We  saw  that  those  in  the 
Bay  of  Baise  had  no  resemblance  to  the  real  tree,  except, 
as  I  said,  in  shade  and  heavy-headedness.  But  this 
pine  has  something  of  the  natural  growth  of  the 
tree,  both  in  its  flatter  top  and  stiffer  character  of 
bough  :  and  thus,  though  the  leaves  are  not  yet 
right  pine  leaves,  naturalism  is  gradually  prevailing 
over  idealism.  One  step  farther,  and  in  the  third 
period  we  find  the  pine  in  the  Phryne  (No.  521) 
wholly  unconventionalized,  and  perfect  in  expression 
of  jagged  leaf.  The  wild  fantasticism  in  the  twisting 
of  the  bough  is,  however,  studied  fromthe  Scotch  fir, 
not  the  stone  pine  ;  for  Turner  had  not  had,  for  a  long 
time,  any  opportunity  of  studying  pines,  and  was 
obliged  to  take  the  nearest  thing  he  could  get  from 
nature  ;  when  his  conventional  round  mass  with  witch- 
elm  sprays,  was  for  ever  forbidden  to  him.  But 
through  all  these  phases  of  increasing  specific  accu- 
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racy,  the  bough  drawing,  considered  as  a  general 
expression  of  woody  character,  was  quite  exquisite. 
It  is  so  delicate  in  its  finish  of  curves,  that,  at  first, 
the  eye  does  not  follow  them ;  but  if  you  look  close 
into  the  apparently  straight  bough,  the  lowest  and 
longest  on  the  left  of  this  pine  in  the  "  Childe 
Harold,"  you  will  find  there  is  not  a  single  hair's- 
breadth  of  it  without  its  soft  changes  of  elastic 
curve  and  living  line.  If  you  can  draw  at  all 
accurately  and  delicately,  you  cannot  receive  a  more 
valuable  lesson  than  you  will  by  outlining  this  bough, 
of  its  real  size,  with  scrupulous  care,  and  then  outlining 
and  comparing  with  it  some  of  the  two-pronged 
barbarisms  of  Wilson,*  in  the  tree  on  the  left  of 
his    "  Villa  of  Maecenas"  (No.   108). 


V.   General  Characteristics  of  the  Third 
Period. 

As  Turner  became  more  and  more  accustomed  to, 
and  satisfied  in,  the  principles  of  art  he  had  introduced, 
his  mind  naturally  dwelt  upon  them  with  less 
of  the  pride  of  discovery,  and  turned  more  and  more 
to  the  noble  subjects  of  natural  colour  and  effect, 
which  he  found  himself  now  able  to  represent.  He 
began  to  think  less  of  showing  or  trying  what  he 
could  do,   and   more  of  actually  doing  this  or  that 


*  For  farther  illustration  of  this  subject  see  "  Modern  Painters,"  Vol. 
III.,  ch.  ix.,  §  14,  &c. 
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beautiful  thing.  It  was  no  more  a  question  with  him 
how  many  alternations  of  blue  with  gold  he  could 
crowd  into  a  canvass,  but  how  nearly  he  could  reach  the 
actual  blue  of  the  Bay  of  Uri,  when  the  dawn  was  on 
its  golden  cliffs.  I  believe,  also^hat  in  powerful 
minds  there  is  generally,  towards  age,  a  return  to 
the  superstitious  love  of  Nature  which  they  felt 
in  their  youth :  and  assuredly,  as  Turner  drew  towards 
old  age,  the  aspect  of  mechanical  effort  and  ambitious 
accumulation  fade  from  his  work,  and  a  deep  imagi- 
native delight,  and  tender  rest  in  the  loveliness  of 
what  he  had  learned  to  see  in  Nature,  take  their  place. 
It  is  true  that  when  goaded  by  the  reproaches  cast 
upon  his  work,  he  would  often  meet  contempt  with 
contempt,  and  paint,  not,  as  in  his  middle  period, 
to  prove  his  power,  but  merely  to  astonish,  or  to  defy, 
his  critics.  Often,  also,  he  would  play  with  his 
Academy  work,  and  engage  in  colour  tournaments 
with  his  painter-friends;  the  spirit  which  prompted 
such  jests  or  challenges  being  natural  enough  to  a  mind 
now  no  longer  in  a  state  of  doubt,  but  conscious  of 
confirmed  power.  But  here,  again,  the  evil  attendant 
on  such  play,  or  scorn,  becomes  concentrated  in  the 
Academy  pictures  ;  while  the  real  strength  and  majesty 
of  his  mind  are  seen  undiminished  only  in  the  sketches 
which  he  made  during  his  summer  journeys  for  his 
own  pleasure,  and  in  the  drawings  he  completed 
from  them. 

Another  notable  characteristic  of  this  period  is, 
that  though  the  mind  was  in  a  state  of  comparative 
repose,  and  capable  of  play  at  idle  moments,  it  was,  in 
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its  depth,  infinitely  more  serious  than  heretofore — 
nearly  all  the  subjects  on  which  it  dwelt  having 
now  some  pathetic  meaning.  Formerly  he  painted 
the  Victory  in  her  triumph,  but  now  the  Old 
Temeraire  in  her  decay;  formerly  Napoleon  at 
Marengo,  now  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena ;  formerly 
the  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice,  now  the  Cemetery 
at  Murano ;  formerly  the  Life  of  Vandevelde,  now 
the  Burial  of  Wilkie. 

Lastly,  though  in  most  respects,  this  is  the  crowning 
period  of  Turner's  genius,  in  a  few,  there  are  evidences 
in  it  of  approaching  decline.  As  we  have  seen,  in 
each  former  phase  of  his  efforts,  that  the  full  character 
was  not  developed  till  about  its  central  year,  so  in  this 
last  the  full  character  was  not  developed  till  the  year 
1840,  and  that  character  involved,  in  the  very  fulness 
of  its  imaginative  beauty,  some  loss  of  distinctness ; 
some  absence  of  deliberation  in  arrangement ;  and,  as 
we  approach  nearer  and  nearer  the  period  of  decline, 
considerable  feebleness  of  hand.  These  several  defi- 
ciencies, when  they  happen  to  be  united  in  one  of  the 
fantasies  struck  out  during  retouching  days  at  the 
Academy,  produce  results  which,  at  the  time  they 
appeared,  might  have  justified  a  regretful  criticism, 
provided  only  that  criticism  had  been  offered  under 
such  sense  of  the  painter's  real  greatness  as  might 
have  rendered  it  acceptable  or  serviceable  to  him ; 
whereas,  being  expressed  in  terms  as  insulting  to  his 
then  existing  power  as  forgetful  of  his  past,  they 
merely  checked  his  efforts,  challenged  his  caprices, 
and  accelerated  his  decline. 
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Technically  speaking,  there  are  few  trenchant 
distinctions  between  works  of  the  second  and  third 
period.  The  most  definite  is,  that  the  figures  of 
the  second  period  have  faces  and  bodies  more  or 
less  inclining  to  flesh  colour ;  but  in  the  third 
period  the  faces  at  least  are  white-looking  like 
chalked  masks  (why  we  shall  inquire  presently), 
and  the  limbs  usually  white,  with  scarlet  reflected 
lights.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  after  the  full 
development  of  the  third  manner,  in  1840,  no  more 
foliage  is  satisfactorily  painted,  and  it  rarely  occurs 
in  any  prominent  mass. 

VI.  Pictures  of  the  Third  Period. 

518.  Apollo  and  Daphne  (1837). 

Although  this,  like  nearly  all  the  works  prepared 
for  the  Academy,  is  injured  by  excessive  quantity, 
and  is  painfully  divided  into  two  lateral  masses, 
with  an  unimportant  centre,  those  lateral  masses  are 
nearly  unequalled  in  beauty  of  mountain  drawing. 
By  looking  back  to  the  "  Hesperides,"  and  com- 
paring the  masses  of  mountain  there  with  these, 
the  naturalism  of  the  last  period  will  be  easily 
felt.  All  these  mountains  in  the  "Daphne"  are 
possible — nay,  they  are  almost  reminiscences  of 
real  ranges  on  the  flanks  of  Swiss  valleys ;  the 
few  scattered  stones  of  the  Hesperides  have  become 
innumerable  ridges  of  rock ;  the  overhanging  cliffs 
of  the  Hesperides  have  become  possible  and  beautiful 
slopes ;    the   dead    colours    of    the    Hesperides    are 
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changed  into  azure  and  amber.  The  reader  will 
find  farther  references  to  the  mountain  drawing 
of  this  "  Daphne"  in  "  Modern  Painters;"*  but  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  insist  upon  them  here,  as  it 
may  be  long  before  the  picture  is  placed  where  any 
of  its  more  subtle  merit  can  be  seen. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  that  the  reader  should  in 
this  case,  as  in  that  of  the  "  Bay  of  Baise,"  understand 
Turner's  meaning  in  the  figures,  and  their  relation  to 
the  landscape.  Daphne  was  the  daughter  of  the  river 
Peneus,  the  most  fertilizing  of  the  Greek  rivers,  by 
the  goddess  Terra  (the  earth).  She  represents, 
therefore,  the  spirit  of  all  foliage,  as  springing  from 
the  earth,  watered  by  rivers ; — rather  than  the  laurel 
merely.  Apollo  became  enamoured  of  her,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Peneus  itself— that  is  to  sav,  either  in 
the  great  vale  of  Larissa,  or  in  that  of  Tempe. 
The  scene  is  here  meant  for  Tempe,  because  it  opens 
to  the  sea :  it  is  not  in  the  least  like  Tempe,  which  is 
a  narrow  ravine  :  but  it  expressed  the  accepted  idea 
of  the  valley  as  far  as  Turner  could  interpret  it,  it 
having  long  been  a  type  to  us  moderns  of  all  lovely 
glens  or  vales  descending  from  the  mountains  to  the 
sea.  The  immediate  cause  of  Apollo's  servitude  to 
Daphne  was  his  having  insulted  Cupid,  and  mocked 
at  his  arrows.  Cupid  answered,  simply,  "  Thy  bow 
strikes  all  things,  Apollo,  but  mine  shall  strike  Thee" 

The  boy  god  is  seen  in  the  picture  behind  Apollo 
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and  Daphne.  Afterwards,  when  Daphne  flies  and 
Apollo  pursues,  Ovid  compares  them  to  a  dog  of 
Gaul,  coursing  a  hare  —  the  greyhound  and  hare 
Turner  has,  therefore,  put  into  the  foreground.  When 
Daphne  is  nearly  exhausted,  she  appeals  to  her  father, 
the  river  Peneus — "  gazing  at  his  waves" — and  he 
transforms  her  into  a  laurel  on  his  shore.  That  is  to 
say,  the  life  of  the  foliage — the  child  of  the  river  and 
the  earth — appeals  again  to  the  river,  when  the  sun 
would  burn  it  up  ;  and  the  river  protects  it  with  its 
flow  and  spray,  keeping  it  green  for  ever. 

So  then  the  whole  picture  is  to  be  illustrative  of 
the  union  of  the  rivers  and  the  earth ;  and  of  the 
perpetual  help  and  delight  granted  by  the  streams,  in 
their  dew,  to  the  earth's  foliage.  Observe,  therefore, 
that  Turner  has  put  his  whole  strength  into  the  ex- 
pression of  the  roundings  of  the  hills  under  the 
influence  of  the  torrents ;  has  insisted  on  the  loveliest 
features  of  mountain  scenery  when  full  of  rivers, 
in  the  quiet  and  clear  lake  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
gleaming  and  tender  waterfalls  on  the  other:  has 
covered  his  foreground  with  the  richest  foliage,  and 
indicated  the  relations  of  the  whole  to  civilization  in 
the  temples  and  village  of  the  plain.  It  was  quite 
natural  that  Turner  should  suppose  Tempe  a  larger 
vale  than  it  is,  from  Ovid's  own  description  of  the 
rivers  meeting  in  it.  "  There  the  rivers  meet :  Sper- 
cheus  crowned  with  poplar ;  and  disquieted  Enipeus, 
and  aged  Apidanus,  and  gentle  Amphrysus,  and  iEas, 
and  the  other  rivers,  who,  where  the  impulse  urges 
them,    lead    to   the    sea   their   waves,    wearied   with 
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winding ;  only  Inachus   is  not  there ;  he,  hidden  in 
his  cave,  increases  his  springs  with  weeping." 

519.  Regulus  leaving  Eome  (1837). 

A  picture  very  disgraceful  to  Turner,  and  as 
valueless  as  any  work  of  the  third  period  can  be ;  done 
wholly  against  the  instincts  of  the  painter  at  this  time, 
in  wicked  relapse  into  the  old  rivalry  with  Claude. 
The  great  fault  is  the  confusion  of  the  radiation  of 
light  from  the  sun  with  its  reflection  —  one  proof, 
among  thousands  of  other  manifest  ones,  that  truth 
and  greatness  were  only  granted  to  Turner  on  condi- 
tion of  his  absolutely  following  his  natural  feeling, 
and  that  if  ever  he  contradicted  it,  that  moment  his 
knowledge  and  his  art  failed  him  also. 

521.  Phryne  going  to  the  Bath  (1838). 

We  have  already  ascertained  the  meaning,  and  noted 
the  principal  beauty  of  this  picture,  which,  however, 
we  must  pause  at  again,  for  it  is  a  work  of  primal 
importance,  as  representative  of  the  last  labours  of 
Turner.  No  other  work,  so  far  studied,  exists  of  his 
third  period,  and,  by  rare  good  fortune,  of  all  the 
pictures  dating  after  1820  in  the  possession  of  the 
nation,  this  is  the  least  injured.  I  cannot  trace 
positive  deterioration  in  any  part  of  it,  except  the 
sky ;  and  I  believe  it  to  be  otherwise  very  nearly  safe, 
and  accurately  representative  of  what  the  painter's 
later  work  was  when  it  first  appeared  in  the  Academy, 
and  was  intended  by  him  to  remain.  And  this  being 
so,  the  question  is  suggested  to  us  very  forcibly,  what 
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could  be  meant  by  those  chalk-faced  and  crimson- 
lhnbed  figures,  and  what  was  his  theory  respecting  the 
function  of  figures  in  landscape  ? 

I  think,  in  the  first  place,  the  reader  will  admit, 
from  what  he  has  seen  of  the  earlier  Turner  paintings, 
that  he  is  distinguished  from  all  other  modern  land- 
scape painters  by  his  strong  human  sympathy.  It 
may  be  a  disputed  point — and  I  do  not  care  here  to 
agitate  it — whether  Claude's  "  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon,"  or  his  "  Moses  and  the  Burning  Bush,"  or 
Salvator's  "  Finding  of  JEdipus,"  or  Gaspar  Poussin's 
"  Dido  and  Eneas,"  are  expressive  of  such  sympathy 
or  not ;  but,  among  modern  painters,  it  is  indisputable 
that  the  figures  are  merely  put  in  to  make  the  pictures 
gay,  and  rarely  claim  any  greater  interest  than  may 
attach  to  the  trade  of  the  city,  or  labour  of  the  field. 
Sometimes  lovers  in  a  glade,  or  gypsies  on  a  common, 
or  travellers  caught  in  rain,  may  render  more  senti- 
mental or  dramatic  the  fall  of  shade  or  shower ;  but, 
beyond  this,  no  motive  for  sympathy  is  ever  presented, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  the  scarlet  bodice,  or  rustic 
blouse,  are  all  that  we  are  supposed  to  require,  to  give 
us  the  sense  of  motion  in  the  street,  or  life  in  the 
landscape.  But  we  have  seen  that  in  almost  every 
one  of  Turner's  subjects  there  is  some  affecting  or 
instructive  relation  to  it  in  the  figures;  that  the 
incident  he  introduces  is  rarely  shallow  in  thought, 
but  reaches  either  tragedy,  as  in  the  "  Hesperides," 
or  humour,  as  in  the  "  Calais  Pier ;"  and  that  in  his 
first  carrying  out  of  these  thoughts  he  showed  a 
command  of  human  expression  no  less  striking  than 
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his  grasp  of  pictorial  effects.  How  is  it  then,  that, 
in  his  time  of  fully  developed  strength,  the  figure  has 
become  little  more  than  a  chalk  puppet  ? 

First.  The  usual  complaints  made  about  his  bad 
figure  drawing  arise,  in  reality,  from  the  complainant's 
not  being  sufficiently  sensible  of  the  nobleness  of 
good  figure  drawing.  Figures  cannot  be  drawn  even 
moderately  or  endurably  well,  unless  the  whole  life 
be  given  to  their  study;  and  any  figure  which  a 
professed  landscape  painter  can  paint,  is  still  so  far 
from  the  standard  of  real  truth  and  excellence,  that 
it  is  better  no  serious  attempt  whatever  should  be 
made  in  that  direction.  Each  figure  in  Callcott's 
landscapes  for  instance,  while  it  sets  itself  up  for 
being  right,  is  so  miserably  inferior  to  the  worst  and 
idlest  outline  of  Mulready  or  Wilkie,  that  it  only 
sickens  the  heart  of  any  man  who  feels  what  figure 
painting  should  be  ;  much  more  if  he  thinks  of  Titian 
or  Veronese :  the  first  impulse  of  such  a  just  judge 
would  be  to  snatch  up  a  brush,  and  dash  the  palsied 
bit  of  draperied  doll  half  out,  and  give  it  a  pair  of 
red  dots  for  eyes,  and  so  leave  it— claiming  thus  to 
be  no  more  than  it  really  is — abortive  and  despicable. 
And  thus  it  is,  for  one  reason,  that  just  as  Turner 
feels  the  more  and  more  what  figures  should  be,  he 
paints  them  less  and  less. 

Secondly.  Supposing  that  the  power  of  figure- 
drawing  were  attainable  by  the  landscape  painter,  the 
time  necessary  to  complete  the  delineation  of  a  crowd 
in  one  foreground  would  be  more  than  is  necessary  in 
general  for  all  the  landscapes  of  the  year.     Supposing 
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those  figures  in  the  "  Phryne  *  properly  and  completely 
painted,  certainly  no  more  than  that  one  picture  could 
have  been  painted  in  the  year.  Now  the  main  power 
of  Turners  mind  was  in  its  fertility  of  conception; 
and  it  would  have  been  wrong,  even  if  it  had  been 
possible,  for  him  to  leave  myriads  of  beautiful  land- 
scape imaginations  unrecorded,  while  he  was  rounding 
shoulders  and  ancles  from  academy  models.  But, 
once  grant  that  the  figures  are  to  be  left  sketchy,  and 
it  rests  with  those  who  blame  Turner  to  show  that  any 
other  way  of  sketching  them  is  better  than  his.  They 
have  now  a  fair  opportunity  of  trying.  Let  them  copy 
the  landscape  of  this  "  Phryne  "  as  it  is  ;  then  put  in 
the  figures  in  their  own  improved  way :  and  I  believe 
they  will  find  they  have  spoiled  their  picture. 

Thirdly.  Whenever  figures  are  brilliantly  dressed, 
or  in  full  light  in  a  sunny  landscape,  they  always  lead 
the  eye,  and  throw  the  rest  of  the  scene  into  more  or 
less  retiring  colour.  Now,  in  pursuit  of  his  newly 
discovered  facts  about  colour,  Turner  had  reached  the 
top  of  his  scale,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  sky,  and  the 
foliage,  and  the  hills ;  he  felt,  however,  still  that  the 
figures  ought  to  lead  the  light — and  nothing  would 
lead  it,  in  pictures  of  so  high  a  key,  but  absolute 
white,  and  masses  of  pure  colour,  which  accordingly 
he  gives  them.  I  think,  however,  this  was  an  error, 
correspondent  exactly  to  the  error  on  the  opposite  side, 
which  made  the  early  landscapists  paint  their  shades 
too  black,  to  throw  out  their  lights.  So  Turner 
paints  his  figures  too  white,  to  subdue  his  lights. 
Both  carried  out  a  principle,  true  in  itself,  too  far. 
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I  say  this  of  Turner  with  diffidence,  however,  not 
having  yet  made  up  my  mind  about  these  later  figures  ; 
only  I  know  that  he  never  raised  his  figures  to  so  high 
a  key  in  his  drawings,  and  I  think  the  result  was  in 
these  more  satisfactory. 

Fourthly.  Although  there  is  much  to  shock,  and 
more  to  surprise  the  eye  in  this  late  figure  painting, 
there  are  merits  in  it  which  serious  study  would  show 
to  be  of  a  high  order.  The  colours  used  are  too 
violent ;  but  the  choice  of  these  colours,  and  the 
adjustment  of  their  relations,  are  always  right.  Pure 
vermilion  does  not  rightly  represent  the  transparent 
scarlets  of  flesh  ;  but  the  fact  that  transparent  scarlets 
are  in  flesh,  instead  of  grey  and  brown,  is  a  noble 
fact,  which  it  was  better  to  perceive  and  declare, 
however  imperfectly,  than,  for  the  sake  of  affronting 
nobody,  to  keep  to  the  old  and  generally  accepted 
colours.  And  the  infinitudes  of  gradation,  and  accu- 
rately reflected  colour,  which  Turner  has  wrought 
into  these  strange  figure  groups,  are  nearly  as  admi- 
rable as  the  other  portions  of  this  work;  only  the 
admirableness  is  of  a  kind  w7hich  is  only  artistical, 
and  only  to  be  perceived  by  artists,  so  that  I  do  not 
trouble  the  general  reader  by  farther  insisting  on  it. 
Without  any  artistical  knowledge,  however,  he  may 
perceive  one  kind  of  merit  in  these  figures — their 
freedom,  fire,  and  frequent  grace  of  action;  and  a 
little  watching  of  this  involved  troop  of  girls,  tossing 
the  white  statue  of  Cupid  far  into  the  air  out  of  the 
midst  of  them,  will  enable  the  spectator  to  conceive 
for  himself,  merely  a  little  rejecting  or  modifying  the 
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Turncrian  eccentricities,  what  such  a  wild  flight  of 
Greek  girl-gladness  must  have  been,  infinitely  more 
earnestly  and  justly  than  any,  the  most  careful  and 
perfect  Academy  drawing  (that  I  have  seen)  by 
modern  hands. 

Lastly. — Notwithstanding  his  deep  sympathy  and 
imaginative  power,  there  was,  throughout  Turner's 
later  life,  an  infirmity  in  his  figure  conception  which 
has  always  been  to  me,  out  of  the  whole  multitude  of 
questions  and  mysteries  that  have  come  across  me 
concerning  art,  the  most  inexplicable.  With  the  most 
exquisite  sense  of  grace  and  proportion  in  other  forms, 
he  continually  admits  awkwardnesses  and  errors  in  his 
figures  which  a  child  of  ten  years  old  would  have 
avoided.  Sometimes,  as  in  his  drawing  of  Gosport, 
he  twists  a  head  right  round  upon  the  shoulders  : 
constantly  he  makes  the  head  half  a  foot  too  high,  as 
in  the  figure  of  Apollo  in  the  "  Bay  of  Baise":  legs  that 
will  not  join  the  trunk  are  frequent  also  :  but  his 
favourite  mismanagement  of  all  is,  putting  one  eye  an 
inch  or  two  higher  than  the  other.  As  I  have  just 
stated,  this  is,  for  the  most  part,  wholly  inexplicable  to 
me  :  all  that  I  can  guess  respecting  it  is,  that  he  had 
got  so  much  into  the  habit  of  weaving  natural  forms — 
rocks,  boughs,  and  waves — into  exactly  the  shapes  that 
would  best  help  his  composition,  that  when  he  came 
to  an  unsubdueable  form  in  man  or  animil,  he  could 
not  endure  the  resistance,  and  lifted  features  out  of 
their  places  as  he  would  have  raised  or  dropped  one 
window  in  a  tower  whose  equalities  tormented  him  ; 
and  wrung  a  neck  as  remorselessly  as  he  would  have 
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twisted  a  bough,  to  get  it  into  the  light  or  shade 
he  wanted.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  to  advance 
this  as  an  excuse  for  the  proceeding,  but  as  a 
conceivable  motive  for  it.  The  infirmity  which 
prevented  his  being  hurt  by  such  derangements, 
was,  I  believe,  essential  to  his  having  become  a 
landscape  painter  at  all.  If  he  had  had  as  fine 
an  eye  for  human  beauty  as  he  had  keen  interest  in 
human  feeling,  he  would  assuredly  have  been  drawn 
into  pure  historical  painting :  and  we  should  have  had 
(oil  painting  not  being  properly  understood  among 
us)  a  series  of  imperfectly  executed  figure  subjects, 
uniting  Tintoret's  fancy  with  Veronese's  colour,  but 
hollow  and  false  in  conception,  because  figure  models 
suggestive  of  colour  do  not  exist  in  the  real  life 
around  us,  and  he  would  have  pursued  a  false  ideal,' 
like  Etty.  He  was  not  permitted  thus  to  waste  his  life, 
but  his  escape  from  such  a  fate  was,  I  believe,  very 
narrow.  He  studied  figure  painting  carefully,  and  not 
unsuccessfully,  for  some  time  ;  and  when  he  was  about 
seventeen,  painted  a  portrait  of  himself,  which  will 
bear  no  very  disadvantageous  comparison  with  the 
earlier  and  firmly  handled  portraits  of  Watson  and 
Raeburn.*     A  picture  of  a  smith's  shop,  which  seems 

This  portrait  he  gave  to  his  housekeeper,  who  bequeathed  it  to 
me,  and  it  is  now  in  my  possession,  fortunately  in  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation.  The  likeness  must  have  been  a  striking  one,  for  all 
who  knew  Turner  well  can  trace  the  features  and  the  glance  of  the  old 
man  through  the  glow  of  youth;  and  recognise  the  form  of  the 
grey  forehead  under  the  shadow  of  the  long  flowing  chestnut  hair. 
Another  portrait,  also  by  his  own  hand,  painted  later  in  life,  is  said  to 
xist  in  the  National  collection. 
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to  have  been  painted,  soon  after,  in  emulation  of 
Wilkie,  perhaps  convinced  him  of  his  weakness  in 
more  delicate  figure  drawing,  and  delivered  him  for 
ever  to  the  teaching  of  the  clouds  and  hills.  With 
what  intent,  or  against  how  great  a  sense  of  failure 
he  persisted  in  occasional  experiments  on  the 
figure,  such  as  the  "  Boccaccio"  and  "  Shadrach," 
I  cannot  tell;  hut  the  infirmity  increased  with 
age :  and  in  the  "  Ariadne"  of  No.  525,  the 
public  may  see,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  worst 
figure  that  Turner  ever  painted,  and  perhaps 
that  was  ever  painted  by  anybody.  I  have  not  the 
least  wish  to  conceal  Turner's  defects  (or  any  one 
else's)  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  the  denial  of  defects 
in  heroes,  one  of  the  most  baneful  abuses  of  truth  of 
which  the  world  is  guilty.  But  though  the  faults  of 
a  great  or  good  man  should  never  be  extenuated, 
they  should  be  much  forgiven,  and  at  times  forgotten. 
It  is  wrong  and  unwise  to  expose  defects  in  a  time  or 
place  when  they  take  away  our  power  of  feeling 
virtues  ;  and  I  should  be  glad  if  all  these  figure 
pictures,  with  the  "  Fall  of  Carthage,"  the  "  Regulus," 
and  one  or  two  of  the  last  works  (between  1845 
and  1850),  were  placed  in  a  condemned  cell,  or 
chamber  of  humiliation,  by  themselves  ;  always, 
however,  in  good  light,  so  that  people  who  wished  to 
see  the  sins  of  Turner,  might  examine  them  to  their 
entire  satisfaction — but  not  exhibited  where  they 
only  serve  to  prompt  and  attract  ridicule,  suggest 
doubts  of  real  excellence,  and  mingle  pain  with 
enjoyment,  and  regret  with  admiration. 
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I  cannot,  however,  leave  this  Phryne  without  once 
more  commending  it  to  the  reader's  most  careful 
study.  Its  foliage  is  exquisite ;  the  invention  of 
incident  quite  endless — from  the  inlaid  marbles  of 
the  pavement  to  the  outmost  fold  of  fading  hills, 
there  is  not  a  square  inch  of  the  picture  without 
its  group  of  fancies:  its  colour,  though  broken 
in  general  effect,  is  incomparably  beautiful  and 
brilliant  in  detail ;  and  there  is  as  much  architectural 
design  and  landscape  gardening  in  the  middle 
distance  as  would  be  worth,  to  any  student  of 
Renaissance  composition,  at  least  twenty  separate 
journeys  to  Genoa  and  Vicenza.  For  those  who 
like  towers  better  than  temples,  and  wild  hills  better 
than  walled  terraces,  the  second  distance,  reaching 
to  the  horizon,  will  be  found  equally  rich  in  its  gifts. 

522. 

I  pass  by  this  picture  for  the  moment ;  we  shall 
return  to  it  presently. 

523.  Agrippina  (1839). 

There  was  once  some  wonderful  light  in  this 
painting,  but  it  has  been  chilled  by  time.  If  it  were 
in  a  better  place,  there  would  be  seen  some  noble 
passages  in  it  ;  but  architecture  of  the  class  here 
chosen  is  unavailable  for  producing  an  impressive 
picture. 

525.  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  (1840). 

This    1840    picture    is   interesting,    as    the    first 
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exhibited  in  the  Academy  which  was  indicative  of 
definite  failure  in  power  of  hand  and  eye ;  the  trees 
being  altogether  ill  painted,  and  especially  uncertain 
in  form  of  stem.  Of  the  figures  T  have  spoken 
already.  There  are  pretty  passages  in  the  distance, 
but  none  which  can  be  considered  as  redeeming;  it 
should  be  banished  from  these  walls  with  all  kindly 
haste. 

527.  Venice — the  Bridge  of  Sighs  (1840). 

One  of  the  worst  of  Turner's  later  pictures.  He 
had  at  this  time  quite  lost  the  power  of  painting 
architectural  detail,  and  his  feeling  for  Gothic  archi- 
tecture had  never,  at  any  period  of  his  life,  been  true, 
owing  to  his  early  education  among  classical  models. 
He  always  painted  it  too  white.  He  has,  besides, 
altered  the  proportions  of  the  windows  of  the  Ducal 
Palace,  thrust  the  prison  out  of  its  line  some  points 
round  to  the  north,  and  raised  the  Bridge  of  Sighs 
much  too  high.  But  the  great  singularity  of  the 
picture  is,  that,  with  a  caprice  much  resembling  many 
of  Tintoret's,  he  has  striven  to  be  gay  where  every 
one  else  would  have  been  gloomy,  and  painted  the 
Bridge  of  Sighs  in  intense  light — all  white  against 
tender  blue,  as  if  it  had  been  just  built  of  alabaster 
for  a  queen  to  cross  at  her  bridal.  We  have  seen  him 
get  into  the  same  temper  beside  the  Lake  Avernus. 
There  seemed  through  all  his  life  to  be  one  main 
sorrow  and  fear  haunting  him — a  sense  of  the  passing 
away,  or  else  the  destructive  and  tempting  character 
of  beauty.     The  choice  of  subject  for  a  clue  to  all  his 
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compositions,  the  "  Fallacies  of  Hope,"  marked  this 
strongly ;  and  he  would  constantly  express  an  extreme 
heauty  where  he  meant  that  there  was  most 
threatening  and  ultimate  sorrow.  Compare,  in  the 
present  series,  this  picture,  the  "  Golden  Bough,"  the 
"  Phryne,"  and  the  "  Sun  of  Venice." 

531.  The  Burial  of  Wilkie  (1842). 

Spoiled  by  Turner  s  endeavour  to  give  funereal  and 
unnatural  blackness  to  the  sails.  There  is  consider- 
able power  in  parts  of  it,  but  it  has  no  high  merit, 
nor  material  interest.  There  are  several  pictures  of 
this  kind  in  the  National  collection,  which  are  all  but 
valueless  among  so  many  beautiful  ones,  but  which 
would  be  precious  to  students  in  our  provincial  towns. 
Surely  it  would  be  well  if  one  or  two  could  thus 
be  set  on  active  and  honourable  service,  instead  of 
remaining,  as  they  must  in  the  principal  gallery, 
subjects  for  languid  contemplation,  or  vague  regret. 

532.  The  Exile  and  the  Eock  Limpet   (1842). 

Once  a  noble  piece  of  colour,  now  quite  changed 
just  at  the  focus  of  light  where  the  sun  is  setting, 
and  injured  everywhere.  The  figure  is  not,  however, 
in  reality  quite  so  ill  drawn  as  it  looks,  its  appearance 
of  caricatured  length  being  in  great  part  owing  to  the 
strong  reflection  of  the  limbs,  mistaken  by  the  eye, 
at  a  distance,  for  part  of  the  limbs  themselves. 

The  lines  which  Turner  gave  with  this  picture  are 
very  important,  being  the  only  verbal  expression  of  that 
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association  in  his  mind  of  sunset  colour  with  blood, 
before  spoken  of: — 

"  Ah,  thy  tent-formed  shell  is  like 
A  soldier'3  mighty  bivouac,  alone 

Amidst  a  sea  of  blood. 

But  you  can  join  your  comrades." 

The  conceit  of  Napoleon's  seeing  a  resemblance  in 
the  limpet's  shell  to  a  tent  was  thought  trivial  by 
most  people  at  the  time ;  it  may  be  so  (though  not 
to  my  mind)  ;  the  second  thought,  that  even  this 
poor  wave-washed  disk  had  power  and  liberty,  denied 
to  him,  will  hardly,  I  think,  be  mocked  at. 

535.  The  "  Sun  of  Venice"  going  to  Sea  (1843). 

"  II  Sole  di  Venezia"  is  supposed  to  be  the  name 
of  the  fishing  boat.  (I  have  actually  seen  this  name 
on  a  boat's  stern.)  The  nomenclature  is  emphasized 
by  a  painting  of  Venice,  with  the  sun  rising,  on  the 
main  sail  of  the  boat,  which,  if  the  picture  were  hung 
lower,  the  reader  would  find  to  be  itself  a  little 
vignette.  The  compliment  to  the  Venetian  fisher  as 
an  artist  is,  however,  a  little  overstrained.  I  have 
never  seen  any  elaborate  landscape  on  the  sails,  but 
often  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  with  crosses  and 
chequer  patterns — sometimes  a  saint  or  madonna, 
rather  more  hard-featured  than  mainland  saints.* 

If  the  reader  will  look  back  from  this  picture  to  the 


*  The  reader  will  find  nearly  every  variety  of  these  sails  drawn  with 
unerring  accuracy,  and  affectionate  fidelity,  in  the  later  pictures  of 
Mr.  E.  W.  Cooke,  and  some  account  of  their  general  character  in  my 
notes  on  the  "  Harbours  of  England." 
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"  Ulysses,"  he  will  be  struck  by  the  apparent  persis- 
tence of  Turner's  mind  in  the  same  idea  of  boat  beauty; 
only  the  Venetian  example  is  incomparably  the 
loveliest,  its  sails  being  true  in  form  and  set,  and 
exquisitely  wrought  in  curve.  The  prevailing  melan- 
choly of  Turner's  mind  at  the  time  was,  however, 
marked  in  the  motto  ;  Academy  Catalogue,  1843  : — 

Fair  shines  the  morn,  and  soft  the  Zephyr  blows ; 
Venetia's  fisher  spreads  his  sail  so  gay, 
"Nor  heeds  the  demon  that  in  grim  repose 
Expects  his  evening  prey."  * 

The  sea  in  this  picture  was  once  exquisitely 
beautiful  :  it  is  not  very  severely  injured,  but  has 
lost  much  of  its  transparency  in  the  green  ripples. 
The  sky  was  little  more  than  flake  white  laid  with 
the  pallet-knife  :  it  has  got  darker,  and  spotted, 
destroying  the  relief  of  the  sails.  The  buildings 
in  the  distance  are  the  ducal  palace,  dome  of  St. 
Mark's,  and  on  the  extreme  left  the  tower  of  San 
Giorgio  Maggiore.  The  ducal  palace,  as  usual,  is 
much  too  white,  but  with  beautiful  gradations  in 
its  relief  against  the  morning  mist.     The  marvellous 


*  Turner  seems  to  have  revised  his  own  additions  to  Gray,  in  the 
catalogues,  as  he  did  his  pictures  on  the  walls,  with  much  discomfiture  to 
the  printer  and  the  public.  He  wanted  afterwards  to  make  the  first 
lines  of  this  legend  rhyme  with  each  other ;  and  to  read : — 

"Fair  shines  the  morn,  the  Zephyr"  (west  wind)  "blows  a  gale" 
Venetia's  fisher  spreads  his  painted  sail. 
The  two  readings  got  confused,  and,  if  I  remember  right,  some  of  the 
catalogues  read  "soft  the  Zephyr  blows  a  gale"  and  "spreads  his  painted 
sail  so  gay" — to  the  great  admiration  of  the  collectors  of  the  Sibylline 
leaves  of  the  "  Fallacies  of  Hope." 
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brilliancy  of  the  arrangement  of  colour  in  this 
picture  renders  it,  to  my  mind,  one  of  Turner's 
leading  works  in  oil. 

541.    San  Benedetto  (1843). 

This  picture  is  wrongly  named  in  the  published 
catalogue.  The  "  Approach  to  Venice,"  painted  in  1844, 
to  illustrate  Byron's  lines,  was  sold  on  the  Academy 
walls,  and  is  not  among  the  pictures  belonging  to  the 
nation.  This  one  was  exhibited  in  1843,  under  the  title 
of  "  San  Benedetto,  looking  towards  Fusina."  But  even 
the  "  San  Benedetto  "  is  a  mistake  of  Turner's  ;  there 
being  no  church  nor  quarter  belonging  to  that  saint 
on  either  side  of  the  Giudecca,  or  in  any  possible  way 
included  in  this  view.  The  church  of  San  Benedetto 
is  deep  in  the  town,  close  to  the  Ca'  Grimani ; 
and  the  only  way  of  accounting  for  the  title  given,  is 
that  Turner  might  have  half  remembered  the  less 
frequently  occurring  name  of  St.  Biagio,  under  whose 
protection  the  "  fondamenta" — or  block  of  houses  on 
the  left  of  this  picture — with  some  spacious  barracks, 
are  verily  placed.  St.  Biagio  has  no  church,  however  ; 
and  the  nearest  one  which,  by  any  stretch  of  imagina- 
tion, could  be  gathered  into  this  view,  is  the  little 
Santa  Eufemia.  The  buildings  on  the  right  are  also, 
for  the  most  part,  imaginary  in  their  details,  especially 
in  the  pretty  bridge  which  connects  two  of  their 
masses  :  and  yet,  without  one  single  accurate  detail, 
the  picture  is  the  likest  thing  to  what  it  is  meant 
for — the  looking  out  of  the  Giudecca  landwards, 
at    sunset  —  of   all   that    I    have    ever    seen.      The 
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buildings  have,  in  reality,  that  proportion  and 
character  of  mass,  as  one  glides  up  the  centre  of  the 
tide  stream  :  they  float  exactly  in  that  strange, 
mirage-ful,  wistful  way  in  the  sea  mist — rosy  ghosts 
of  houses  without  foundations ;  the  blue  line  of 
poplars  and  copse  about  the  Fusina  marshes  shows 
itself  just  in  that  way  on  the  horizon ;  the  flowing 
gold  of  the  water,  and  quiet  gold  of  the  air,  face 
and  reflect  each  other  just  so  ;  the  boats  rest  so, 
with  their  black  prows  poised  in  the  midst  of  the 
amber  flame,  or  glide  by  so,  the  boatman  stretched 
far  aslope  upon  his  deep-laid  oar. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  I  think  this  the  best  Venetian 
picture  of  Turner's  which  is  left  to  us  ;  for  the 
"  Approach  to  Venice"  (of  1844),  which  was  beyond 
all  comparison  the  best,  is  now  a  miserable  wreck  of 
dead  colours.  This  is  tolerably  safe.  The  writer  of 
the  notes  in  the  published  catalogue  is  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  the  upper  clouds  have  changed  in 
colour;  they  were  always  dark  purple,  edged  with 
scarlet ;  but  they  have  got  chilled  and  opaque.  The 
blue  of  the  distance  has  altered  slightly,  making  the 
sun  too  visible  a  spot ;  but  the  water  is  little  injured, 
and  I  think  it  the  best  piece  of  surface-painting  which 
Turner  has  left  in  oil  colours.  One  of  the  strongest 
points  in  his  Venice  painting  is  his  understanding  of 
the  way  a  gondola  is  rowed,  owing  to  his  affectionate 
studies  of  boats  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  throughout 
his  life.  No  other  painters  ever  give  the  thrust 
of  the  gondoliers  rightly ;  they  make  them  bend 
affectedly — very   often   impossibly — flourishing   with 
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the  oar  as  if  they  stood  up  merely  to  show  their 
figures.  Many  of  our  painters  even  put  the  oar 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  boat.*  The  gondolier  on 
the  left  side  of  this  picture,  rowing  the  long  barge,  is 
exactly  right,  at  the  moment  of  the  main  thrust. 
Nevertheless,  considered  as  a  boatman,  Turner  is 
seriously  to  be  blamed  for  allowing  the  fouling  of 
those  two  gondolas  in  the  middle  of  the  picture,  one 
of  which  must  certainly  have  gone  clear  through  the 
other  before  they  could  get  into  their  present  position. 

549.     Undine  giving  the  Eing    (1846). 

1  shall  take  no  notice  of  the  three  pictures  painted 
in  the  period  of  decline.  It  was  ill-judged  to  exhibit 
them :  they  occupy  to  Turner's  other  works  precisely  the 
relation  which  "  Count  Robert  of  Paris"  and  "  Castle 
Dangerous  "  hold  to  Scott's  early  novels.  They  are 
also  in  positions  which  render  it  impossible  to  point 
out  to  the  reader  the  distinctive  characters  in  the 
execution,  indicative  of  mental  disease ;  though  in 
reality  these  characters  are  so  trenchant  that  the  time 
of  fatal  change  may  be  brought  within  a  limit  of  three 
or  four  months,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1845. 

522.     The  Fighting  TEMERAiREf  (1839). 
I  return  to  this  picture,  instead  of  taking  it  in  its 
due  order ;  and  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show  reason 

*  The  stern,  or  guiding  oar  of  the  gondola,  is  always  on  the  right  hand 
side.  For  more  detailed  account  of  the  modes  of  rowing  in  Venice, 
see  "  Stones  of  Venice,"  Vol.  II.,  Appendix  I. 

f  "  The  Fighting  Temeraire  tugged  to  her  last  berth,  to  be  broken 
up." — (Acad.  Catalogue.) 
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for  pleading  that,  whatever  ultimate  arrangement  may 
be  adopted  for  the  Turner  gallery,  this  canvass,  may 
always  close  the  series.  I  have  stated  in  the  "  Harbours 
of  England"  that  it  was  the  last  picture  he  ever 
executed  with  his  perfect  power ;  but  that  statement 
needs  some  explanation.  He  produced,  as  late  as  the 
year  1843,  works  which,  take  them  all  in  all,  may 
rank  among  his  greatest ;  but  they  were  great  by 
reason  of  their  majestic  or  tender  conception,  more 
than  by  workmanship ;  and  they  show  some  failure 
in  distinctness  of  sight,  and  firmness  of  hand.  This 
is  especially  marked  when  any  vegetation  occurs,  by 
imperfect  and  blunt  rendering  of  the  foliage;  and 
the  "  Old  Temeraire "  is  the  last  picture  in  which 
Turner's  execution  is  as  firm  and  faultless  as  in  middle 
life ; — the  last  in  which  lines  requiring  exquisite  pre- 
cision, such  as  those  of  the  masts  and  yards  of  shipping, 
are  drawn  rightly,  and  at  once.  When  he  painted 
the  "  Temeraire,"  Turner  could,  if  he  had  liked,  have 
painted  the  "  Shipwreck "  or  the  "  Ulysses "  over 
again ;  but,  when  he  painted  the  "  Sun  of  Venice," 
though  he  was  able  to  do  different,  and  in  some  sort 
more  beautiful  things,  he  could  not  have  done  those 
again. 

I  consider,  therefore,  Turners  period  of  central 
power,  entirely  developed  and  entirely  unabated,  to 
begin  with  the  "Ulysses,"  and  close  with  the 
"  Temeraire ;"  including  a  period,  therefore,  of  ten 
years  exactly,  1829—1839. 

The  one  picture,  it  will  be  observed,  is  of  sunrise ; 
the  other  of  sunset. 
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The  one  of  a  ship  entering  on  its  voyage ;  and  the 
other  of  a  ship  closing  its  course  for  ever. 

The  one,  in  all  the  circumstances  of  its  subject, 
unconsciously  illustrative  of  his  own  life  in  its 
triumph. 

The  other,  in  all  the  circumstances  of  its  subject, 
unconsciously  illustrative  of  his  own  life  in  its 
decline. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  Turner,  deep  as  his  bye- 
thoughts  often  were,  had  any  under  meaning  in  either 
of  these  pictures :  but,  as  accurately  as  the  first  sets 
forth  his  escape  to  the  wild  brightness  of  Nature, 
to  reign  amidst  all  her  happy  spirits,  so  does  the  last 
set  forth  his  returning  to  die  by  the  shore  of  the 
Thames :  the  cold  mists  gathering  over  his  strength, 
and  all  men  crying  out  against  him,  and  dragging  the 
old  "  fighting  Temeraire "  out  of  their  way,  with 
dim,  fuliginous  contumely. 

The  period  thus  granted  to  his  consummate  power 
seems  a  short  one.  Yet,  within  the  space  of  it,  he 
had  made  five-sixths  (or  about  80)  of  the  England 
drawings  ;  the  whole  series  of  the  Eivers  of  France — 
66  in  number ;  for  the  Bible  illustrations,  26 ; 
for  Scott's  works,  62 ;  for  Byron's,  33 ;  for  Rogers', 
57  ;  for  Campbell's,  20  ;  for  Milton's,  7 ;  for  Moore's, 
4 ;  for  the  Keepsake,  24 ;  and  of  miscellaneous 
subjects,  20  or  30  more  ;  the  least  total  of  the  known 
drawings  being  thus  something  above  400  : — allow 
twelve  weeks  a  year  for  oil  painting  and  travelling,  and 
the  drawings  (wholly  exclusive  of  unknown  private 
commissions  and  some  thousands  of  sketches)  are  at 
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the  rate   of  one   a   week   through  the  whole  period 
of  ten  years. 

The  work  which  thus  nobly  closes  the  series  is 
a  solemn  expression  of  a  sympathy  with  seamen  and 
with  ships,  which  had  been  one  of  the  governing 
emotions  in  Turner's  mind  throughout  his  life. 
It  is  also  the  last  of  a  group  of  pictures,  painted 
at  different  times,  but  all  illustrative  of  one  haunting 
conception,  of  the  central  struggle  at  Trafalgar. 
The  first  was,  I  believe,  that  exhibited  in  the 
British  Institution  in  1808 ;  "  The  battle  of 
Trafalgar,  as  seen  from  the  mizen  shrouds  of  the 
Victory."  It  is  a  magnificent  picture  in  his  early 
manner  ;  it  is  in  the  nation's  possession,  and  ought 
surely  to  have  been  exhibited  in  this  series  instead 
of  the  "  Calais  Pier,"  being  remarkable  in  many 
ways,  but  chiefly  for  its  endeavour  to  give  the 
spectator  a  complete  map  of  everything  visible  in 
the  ships  Victory  and  Kedoutable  at  the  moment 
of  Nelson's  death-wound.  Then  came  the  "  Tra- 
falgar," now  at  Greenwich  Hospital,  representing 
the  Victory  after  the  battle ;  a  picture  which,  for 
my  own  part,  though  said  to  have  been  spoiled  by 
ill-advised  compliances  on  Turner's  part  with  requests 
for  alteration,  I  would  rather  have,  than  any  one 
in  the  national  collection.  Lastly,  came  this 
"  Temeraire,"  which  is  the  best  memorial  that 
Turner  could  give  to  the  ship  which  was  the  Victory's 
companion  in  her  closing  strife.* 

- — ; 

*  She  was  the  second  ship  in  Nelson's  line ;  and,  having  little  pro- 
visions or  water  on  board,  was  what  sailors  call  "  flying  light,"  so  as  to 
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The  painting  of  the  "  Temeraire"  was  received 
with  a  general  feeling  of  sympathy.  No  abusive 
voice,  as  far  as  I  remember,  was  ever  raised  against 
it.  And  the  feeling  was  just ;  for  of  all  pictures  of 
subjects  not  visibly  involving  human  pain,  this  is, 
I  believe,  the  most  pathetic  that  was  ever  painted. 
The  utmost  pensiveness  which  can  ordinarily  be 
given  to  a  landscape  depends  on  adjuncts  of  ruin  : 
but  no  ruin  was  ever  so  affecting  as  this  gliding  of 
the  vessel  to  her  grave.  A  ruin  cannot  be,  for 
whatever  memories  may  be  connected  with  it,  and 
whatever  witness  it  may  have  borne  to  the  courage 
or  the  glory  of  men,  it  never  seems  to  have  offered 
itself  to  their  danger,  and  associated  itself  with 
their  acts,  as  a  ship  of  battle  can.  The  mere  facts 
of  motion,  and  obedience  to  human  guidance,  double 
the  interest  of  the  vessel  :  nor  less  her  organized 
perfectness,  giving  her  the  look,  and  partly  the 
character  of  a  living  creature,  that  may  indeed  be 
maimed  in  limb,  or  decrepit  in  frame,  but  must 
either  live  or  die,  and  cannot  be  added  to  nor 
diminished  from — heaped  up  and  dragged  Hown — 
as  a  building  can.  And  this  particular  ship,  crowned 
in  the  Trafalgar  hour  of  trial  with  chief  victory — 
prevailing  over  the  fatal  vessel  that  had  given  Nelson 

be  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  fast  sailing  Victory.  When  the  latter 
drew  upon  herself  all  the  enemy's  fire,  the  Temeraire  tried  to  pass  her, 
to  take  it  in  her  stead  ;  but  Nelson  himself  hailed  her  to  keep  astern.  The 
Temeraire  cut  away  her  studding-sails,  and  held  back,  receiving  the 
enemy's  fire  into  her  bows  without  returning  a  shot.  Two  hours  later, 
she  lay  with  a  French  seventy-four  gun-ship  on  each  side  of  her,  both 
her  prizes,  one  lashed  to  her  mainmast,  and  one  to  her  anchor. 
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death — surely,  if  ever  anything  without  a  soul  deserved 
honour  or  affection,  we  owed  them  here.  Those 
sails  that  strained  so  full  bent  into  the  battle — that 
broad  bow  that  struck  the  surf  aside,  enlarging 
silently  in  stedfast  haste,  full  front  to  the  shot — 
resistless  and  without  reply — those  triple  ports  whose 
choirs  of  flame  rang  forth  in  their  courses,  into  the 
fierce  revenging  monotone,  which,  when  it  died 
away,  left  no  answering  voice  to  rise  any  more  upon 
the  sea  against  the  strength  of  England — those  sides 
that  were  wet  with  the  long  runlets  of  English  life- 
blood,  like  press-planks  at  vintage,  gleaming  goodly 
crimson  down  to  the  cast  and  clash  of  the  washing 
foam  —  those  pale  masts  that  stayed  themselves 
up  against  the  war-ruin,  shaking  out  their  ensigns 
through  the  thunder,  till  sail  and  ensign  drooped — 
steep  in  the  death-stilled  pause  of  Andalusian  air, 
burning  with  its  witness-cloud  of  human  souls  at 
rest, — surely,  for  these  some  sacred  care  might  have 
been  left  in  our  thoughts — some  quiet  space  amidst 
the  lapse  of  English  waters  ? 

Nay,  not  so.  We  have  stern  keepers  to  trust  her 
glory  to — the  fire  and  the  worm.  Never  more  shall 
sunset  lay  golden  robe  on  her,  nor  starlight  tremble 
on  tlte  waves  that  part  at  her  gliding.  Perhaps, 
where  the  low  gate  opens  to  some  cottage-garden,  the 
tired  traveller  may  ask,  idly,  why  the  moss  grows 
so  green  on  its  rugged  wood  ;  and  even  the  sailor's 
child  may  not  answer,  nor  know,  that  the  night- 
dew  lies  deep  in  the  war-rents  of  the  wood  of  the 
old  Temeraire. 


APPENDIX. 


As  the  number  of  pictures  now  at  Marlborough  House  is 
large  enough  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  value  of  the 
entire  collection,  the  following  notes  respecting  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  best  mode  of  exhibiting  that  collection,  may 
perhaps  be  useful. 

The  expediency  of  protecting  oil  pictures,  as  well  as 
drawings,  by  glass,  has  been  already  fully  admitted  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery,  since  the  two  Correggios, 
the  Raphael,  the  Francias,  the  Perugino,  the  John  Bellini, 
and  Wilkie's  "  Festival,"  are  already  so  protected.*  And 
of  all  pictures  whatsoever,  Turner's  are  those  which  must 
suffer  most  from  the  present  mode  of  their  exposure.  The 
effects  of  all  the  later  paintings  are  dependent  on  the  loading 
of  the  colour;  and  the  white,  in  many  of  the  high  lights, 
stands  out  in  diminutive  crags,  with  intermediate  craters 
and  ravines :  every  one  of  whose  cellular  hollows  serves  as 
a  receptacle  for  the  dust  of  London,  which  cannot  after- 
wards be  removed  but  by  grinding  away  the  eminences 
that  protect  it — in  other  words,  destroying  the  handling 
of  Turner  at  the  very  spots  which  are  the  foci  of  his 
effects.  Not  only  so,  but  the  surfaces  of  most  of  his  later 
pictures  are  more   or  less  cracked;    often   gaping   widely: 

*  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine  what  the  standard  of  excellence  may  be 
which  is  supposed  to  warrant  the  national  expenditure,  in  addition  to  the 
price  of  the  picture,  of  at  least  two  pounds  ten  shillings  for  plate  glass ; 
since  I  observe  that  Garofalo's  "  St.  Augustine"  reaches  that  standard ; 
but  Titian's  "Bacchus  and  Ariadne"  does  not;  this  picture  being 
precisely,  of  all  in  the  gallery,  the  one  which  I  should  have  thought 
would  have  been  first  glazed,  or  first,  at  all  events,  after  that  noble 
Perugino ;  for  the  acquisition  of  which,  by  the  way,  the  Trustees  are  to 
be  most  earnestly  thanked. 
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every  fissure  offering  its  convenient  ledge  for  the  repose  of 
the  floating  defilement. 

Now,  if  the  power  of  Turner  were  independent  of  the 
pitch  of  his  colour,  so  that  tones  sinking  daily  into  more 
pensive  shade  might  yet  retain  their  meaning  and  their 
harmony,  it  might  be  a  point  deserving  discussion,  whether 
their  preservation  at  a  particular  key  was  worth  the  alleged 
inconvenience  resulting  from  the  use  of  glass.  In  the  case  of 
Wilkie's  "Festival"  for  instance,  the  telling  of  his  story  would 
not  be  seriously  interfered  with,  though  the  nose  of  the  sot 
became  less  brilliantly  rubicund,  and  the  cloak  of  his  wife 
sank  into  a  homelier  grey.  But  Turner's  work  is  especially 
the  painting  of  sunshine:  it  is  not  merely  relative  hue 
that  he  aims  at,  but  absolute  assertion  of  positive  hue ;  and 
when  he  renders  the  edge  of  a  cloud  by  pure  vermilion 
or  pure  gold,  his  whole  meaning  is  destroyed  if  the  vermilion  be 
changed  into  russet,  and  the  gold  into  brown.  He  does  not 
intend  to  tell  you  that  sunsets  are  brown,  but  that  they  are 
burning ;  scarlet,  with  him,  means  scarlet,  and  in  no  wise  dun 
colour,  or  dust  colour;  and  white  means  white,  and  by  no 
means,  nor  under  any  sort  of  interpretation,  black. 

But  farther.  The  frequent  assertion  that  glass  interferes 
with  the  effect  of  oil  pictures  is  wholly  irrelevant.  If  a 
painting  cannot  be  seen  through  glass,  it  cannot  be  seen 
through  its  own  varnish.  Any  position  which  renders  the 
glass  offensive  by  its  reflection,  will  in  like  manner  make  the 
glaze  of  the  surface  of  the  picture  visible  instead  of  the 
colour.  The  inconvenience  is  less  distinct,  there  being  often 
only  a  feeble  glimmer  on  the  varnish,  when  there  would  be  a 
vivid  flash  on  the  glass,  but  the  glimmer  is  quite  enough  to 
prevent  the' true  colour's  being  seen;  while  there  is  this 
advantage  in  the  glass,  that  it  tells  the  spectator  when  he  cannot 
see ;  whereas  the  glimmer  of  the  varnish  often  passes,  with  an 
inattentive  observer,  for  a  feeble  part  of  the  real  paintin 
and  he  does  not  try  to  get  a  better  position. 

Glass   has    another    advantage,  when   used   to    cover   tl 
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recent  paintings  of  Turner,  in  giving  a  delicate,  but  very 
precious,  softness  to  surfaces  of  pigment  which,  in  his  later 
practice,  he  was  apt  to  leave  looking  too  much  like  lime  or 
mortar. 

The  question  of  the  acceptance  of  glass  as  a  protection  for 
pictures  is,  however,  intimately  connected  with  another  : 
namely,  whether  we  are  to  continue  to  hang  them  above  the 
eye.  Of  course,  as  long  as  a  picture  is  regarded  by  us  merely 
as  a  piece  of  ostentatious  furniture,  answering  no  other  purpose 
than  that  of  covering  the  walls  of  rooms  with  a  dark  tapestry 
worth  a  thousand  guineas  a  yard,  it  is  of  no  consequence 
whether  we  protect  them  or  not.  There  will  always  be 
dealers  ready  to  provide  us  with  this  same  costly  tapestry, 
in  which  we  need  not  be  studious  to  preserve  the  designs 
we  do  not  care  to  see.  If  the  rain  or  the  rats  should 
make  an  end  of  the  Tintoret  which  is  now  hung  in  the 
first  room  of  the  Louvre  at  a  height  of  fifty  feet  from  the 
ground,  it  will  be  easy  to  obtain  from  the  manufactories 
of  Venice  another  Tintoret,  which,  hung  at  the  same 
height,  shall  look  altogether  as  well ;  and  if  any  harm 
should  happen  to  the  fish  in  the  sea  piece  of  Turner 
which  hangs  above  his  "  Carthage"  in  the  National 
Gallery,  a  few  bold  dashes  of  white  may  replace  them,  as 
long  as  the  picture  remains  where  it  is,  with  perfect 
satisfaction  to  the  public.  But  if  ever  we  come  to 
understand  that  the  function  of  a  picture,  after  all,  with 
respect  to  mankind,  is  not  merely  to  be  bought,  but  to  be 
seen,  it  will  follow  that  a  picture  which  deserves  a  price 
deserves  a  place;  and  that  all  paintings  which  are  worth 
keeping,  are  worth,  also,  the  rent  of  so  much  wall  as  shall 
be  necessary  to  show  them  to  the  best  advantage,  and  in 
the  least  fatiguing  way  for  the  spectator. 

It  would  be  interesting  if  we  could  obtain  a  return  of 
the  sum  which  the  English  nation  pays  annually  for  park 
walls  to  enclose  game,  stable  walls  to  separate  horses,  and 
garden  walls  to  ripen  peaches  ;  and  if  we  could  compare  this 
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ascertained  sum  with  what  it  pays  for  walls  to  show  its 
art  upon.  How  soon  it  may  desire  to  quit  itself  of  the 
dishonour  which  would  result  from  the  comparison  I  do  not 
know  ;  but  as  the  public  appear  to  be  seriously  taking  some 
interest  in  the  pending  questions  respecting  their  new 
National  Gallery,  it  is,  perhaps,  worth  while  to  state  the 
following  general  principles  of  good  picture  exhibitions. 

1st.  All  large  pictures  should  be  on  walls  lighted  from 
above ;  because  light,  from  whatever  point  it  enters,  must  be 
gradually  subdued  as  it  passes  farther  into  the  room.  Now, 
if  it  enters  at  either  side  of  the  picture,  the  gradation  of 
diminishing  light  to  the  other  side  is  generally  unnatural ; 
but  if  the  light  falls  from  above,  its  gradation  from  the  sky 
of  the  picture  down  to  the  foreground  is  never  unnatural, 
even  in  a  figure  piece,  and  is  often  a  great  help  to  the  effect 
of  a  landscape.  Even  interiors,  in  which  lateral  light  is 
represented  as  entering  a  room,  and  none  as  falling  from  the 
ceiling,  are  yet  best  seen  by  light  from  above :  for  a  lateral 
light  contrary  to  the  supposed  direction  of  that  in  the  picture 
will  greatly  neutralize  its  effect ;  and  a  lateral  light  in  the 
same  direction  will  exaggerate  it.  The  artist's  real  intention 
can  only  be  seen  fairly  by  light  from  above. 

2nd.  Every  picture  should  be  hung  so  as  to  admit  of  its 
horizon  being  brought  on  a  level  with  the  eye  of  the  spectator, 
without  difficulty,  or  stooping.  When  pictures  are  small,  one 
line  may  be  disposed  so  as  to  be  seen  by  a  sitting  spectator, 
and  one  to  be  seen  standing,  but  more  than  two  lines  should 
never  be  admitted.'  A  model  gallery  should  have  one  line 
only ;  and  some  interval  between  each  picture,  to  prevent  the 
interference  of  the  colours  of  one  piece  with  those  of  the  rest — 
a  most  serious  source  of  deterioration  of  effect. 

3rd.  If  pictures  were  placed  thus,  only  in  one  low  line, 
the  gorgeousness  of  large  rooms  and  galleries  would  be  lost, 
and  it  would  be  useless  to  endeavour  to  obtain  any  imposing 
architectural  effect  by  the  arrangement  or  extent  of  the  rooms. 
But  the   far  more   important  objects  might  be  attained 
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making  them  perfectly  comfortable,  securing  good  light  in 
the  darkest  days,  and  ventilation  without  draughts  in  the 
warmest  and  coldest. 

4th.  And  if  hope  of  architectural  effect  were  thus 
surrendered,  there  would  be  a  great  advantage  in  giving 
large  upright  pictures  a  room  to  themselves.  For  as  the 
perspective  horizon  of  such  pictures  cannot  always  be 
brought  low  enough  even  for  a  standing  spectator,  and 
as,  whether  it  can  or  not,  the  upper  parts  of  great 
designs  are  often  more  interesting  than  the  lower,  the 
floor  at  the  farther  extremity  of  the  room  might  be  raised 
by  the  number  of  steps  necessary  to  give  full  command 
of  the  composition;  and  a  narrow  lateral  gallery  carried, 
from  this  elevated  dais,  to  its  sides.  Such  a  gallery 
of  close  access  to  the  flanks  of  pictures  like  Titian's 
Assumption  or  Peter  Martyr  would  be  of  the  greatest 
service  to  artists. 

5th.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  works  of  each 
master  should  be  kept  together.  No  great  master  can  be 
thoroughly  enjoyed  but  by  getting  into  his  humour,  and 
remaining  long  enough  under  his  influence  to  understand  his 
whole  mode  and  cast  of  thought.  The  contrast  of  works  by 
different  masters  never  brings  out  their  merits;  but  their 
defects :  the  spectator's  effort  (if  he  is  kind  enough  to  make 
any)  to  throw  his  mind  into  their  various  tempers,  materially 
increases  his  fatigue — and  the  fatigue  of  examining  a  series 
of  pictures  carefully  is  always  great,  even  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances.  The  advantage  thus  gained  in 
peace  of  mind  and  power  of  understanding,  by  the  assem- 
blage of  the  works  of  each  master,  is  connected  with 
another,  hardly  less  important,  in  the  light  thrown  on 
the  painter's  own  progress  of  intellect  and  methods  of 
study. 

6th.  Whatever  sketches  and  studies  for  any  picture  exists 
by  its  master's  hand,  should  be  collected  at  any  sacrifice  ; 
a  little  reciprocal  courtesy  among  Governments  might  easily 
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bring  this  about :  such  studies  should  be  shown  under  glass 
(as  in  the  rooms  appropriated  to  drawings  in  the  Louvre),  in 
the  centre  of  the  room  in  which  the  picture  itself  is  placed, 
The  existing  engravings  from  it,  whatever  their  merit  or 
demerit  (it  is  often  a  great  point  in  art  education  to  demon- 
strate the  last),  should  be  collected  and  exhibited  in  a  similar 
manner. 

7th.  Although  the  rooms,  if  thus  disposed,  would  never, 
as  aforesaid,  produce  any  bold  architectural  effect  (the 
tables  just  proposed  in  the  centre  of  each  room  being 
especially  adverse  to  such  effect),  they  might  be  rendered 
separately  beautiful,  by  decoration  so  arranged  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  colour  of  the  pictures.  The  blankness 
and  poverty  of  colour  are,  in  such  adjuncts,  much  more  to 
be  dreaded  than  its  power  :  the  discordance  of  a  dead  colour 
is  more  painful  than  the  discordance  of  a  glowing  one :  and 
it  is  better  slightly  to  eclipse  a  picture  by  pleasantness  of 
adjunct,  than  to  bring  the  spectator  to  it  disgusted  by 
collateral  deformities. 

8  th.  Though  the  idea  of  a  single  line  of  pictures,  seen 
by  light  from  above,  involves  externally,  as  well  as  internally, 
the  sacrifice  of  the  ordinary  elements  of  architectural 
splendour,  I  am  certain  the  exterior  even  of  this  long 
and  low  gallery  could  be  rendered  not  only  impressive, 
but  a  most  interesting  school  of  art.  I  would  dispose 
it  in  long  arcades;  if  the  space  were  limited,  returning 
upon  itself  like  a  labyrinth:  the  walls  to  be  double,  with 
passages  of  various  access  between  them,  in  order  to  secure 
the  pictures  from  the  variations  of  temperature  in  the  external 
air;  the  outer  walls  to  be  of  the  most  beautiful  British 
building  stones — -chiefly  our  whitest  limestone,  black  marble, 
and  Cornish  serpentine,  variously  shafted  and  inlaid  ;  between 
each  two  arches  a  white  marble  niche,  containing  a  statue  of 
some  great  artist ;  the  whole  approximating,  in  effect,  to  the 
lower  arcades  of  the  Baptistery  of  Pisa,  continued  into  an 
extent  like  that  of  the  Pisan  Campo  Santo.  Courts  should  be 
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leading  one  into  each  division  of  the  building  appropriated  to 
a  particular  school;  so  as  to  save  the  visitor  from  the  trouble 
of  hunting  for  his  field  of  study  through  the  length  of  the 
labyrinth :  and  the  smaller  chambers  appropriated  to  separate 
pictures  should  branch  out  into  these  courts  from  the  main 
body  of  the  building. 

9th.  As  the  condition  that  the  pictures  should  be  placed  at 
the  level  of  sight  would  do  away  with  all  objections  to  glass 
as  an  impediment  of  vision  (who  is  there  who  cannot  see  the 
Perugino  in  the  National  Gallery?),  all  pictures  should  be 
put  under  glass,  and  firmly  secured  and  made  air-tight 
behind.  The  glass  is  an  important  protection,  not  only  from 
dust,  but  from  chance  injury.  I  have  seen  a  student  in  the 
Vernon  Gallery  mixing  his  oil  colours  on  his  pallet  knife, 
and  holding  the  knife,  full  charged,  within  half  an  inch,  or 
less,-  of  the  surface  of  the  picture  he  was  copying,  to  see  if 
he  had  matched  the  colour.  The  slightest  accidental  jar 
given  to  the  hand  would  have  added  a  new  and  spirited 
touch  to  the  masterpiece. 

10th.  Supposing  the  pictures  thus  protected,  it  matters 
very  little  to  what  atmosphere  their  frames  and  glasses  may 
be  exposed.  The  most  central  situation  for  a  National 
Gallery  would  be  the  most  serviceable,  and  therefore  the 
best.  The  only  things  to  be  insisted  upon  are  a  gravel 
foundation  and  good  drainage,  with,  of  course,  light  on 
the  roof,  uninterrupted  by  wafts  of  smoke  from  manufactory 
chimneys,  or  shadows  of  great  blocks  of  houses. 

11th.  No  drawing  is  worth  a  nation's  keeping  if  it  be  not 
either  good,  or  documentarily  precious.  If  it  be  either  of 
these,  it  is  worth  a  bit  of  glass  and  a  wooden  frame.  All 
drawings  should  be  glazed,  simply  framed  in  wood,  and 
enclosed  in  sliding  grooves  in  portable  cases.  For  the  more 
beautiful  ones,  golden  frames  should  be  provided  at  central 
tables ;  turning  on  a  swivel,  with  grooves  in  the  thickness  of 
them,  into  which  the  wooden  frame  (beaded)  should  slide  in 
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an  instant,  and  show  the  drawing  framed  in  gold.  The 
department  for  the  drawings  should  be,  of  course,  separate, 
and  like  a  beautiful  and  spacious  library,  with  its  cases  of 
drawings  ranged  on  the  walls  (as  those  of  the  coins  are  in  the 
Coin-room  of  the  British  Museum),  and  convenient  recesses, 
with  pleasant  lateral  light,  for  the  visitors  to  take  each  his  case 
of  drawings  into.  Lateral  light  is  best  for  drawings,  because 
the  variation  in  intensity  is  small,  and  of  little  consequence 
to  a  small  work ;  but  the  shadow  of  the  head  is  inconvenient 
in  looking  close  at  them,  when  the  light  falls  from  above. 

12th.  I  think  the  collections  of  Natural  History  should  be 
kept  separate  from  those  of  Art.  Books,  manuscripts,  coins, 
sculpture,  pottery,  metal-work,  engravings,  drawings,  and 
pictures,  should  be  in  one  building;  and  minerals,  fossils, 
shells,  and  stuffed  animals  (with  a  perfect  library  of  works 
on  natural  history),  in  another,  connected,  as  at  Paris,  with 
the  Zoological  Gardens. 

It  would  of  course  be  difficult  to  accomplish  all  this,  but 
the  national  interest  is  only  beginning  to  be  awakened  in 
works  of  art ;  and  as  soon  as  we  care,  nationally,  one  half  as 
much  for  pictures  as  we  do  for  drawing-room  furniture,  or 
footmen's  liveries,  all  this,  or  more  than  this,  will  be  done — 
perhaps  after  many  errors  and  failures,  and  infinite  waste  of 
money  in  trying  to  economize ;  but  I  feel  convinced  we  shall 
do  it  at  last :  and  although  poor  Turner  might  well,  himself, 
have  classed  the  whole  project,  had  he  seen  his  pictures  in 
their  present  places,  among  the  profoundest  of  the  Fallacies 
of  Hope,  I  believe  that  even  from  the  abyss  of  Marlborough 
House  he  will  wield  stronger  influence  than  from  the 
brilliant  line  of  the  Academy;  that  this  dark  and  insulted 
"  Turner  Gallery "  will  be  the  germ  of  a  noble  and  service- 
able "  National  Gallery,"  and  that  to  the  poor  barber's  son  of 
Maiden-lane  we  shall  owe  our  first  understanding  of  the 
right  way  either  to  look  at  Nature,  or  at  Art. 
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MEMOIRS   OF   CHARLOTTE   BRONTE, 

Author  of  "  Jane    Eyre,"   "  Shirley,"  "  Villette,"  &c. 

By  MRS.  GASKELL, 
Author  of  "  Mary  Barton,"  "  Ruth,"  "  North  and  South." 

II. 

DISCOVERIES     IN     KERTCH     AND     THE     CRIMEA. 

Preparing  for  Publication,  in  One  Handsome  Volume,  Imperial  Quarto,  with  numerous 
Illustrations,  including  Ten  Coloured  Fac-  Similes  of  Relics  of  Antique  Art, 

ANTIQUITIES     OF    KERTCH, 

AND   RESEARCHES   IN    THE    CIMMERIAN    BOSPHORUS. 

By  DUNCAN  McPHERSON,  M.D.,  op  the  Madras  Army, 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  Member  of  the  Archaeological 

Institute,  Inspector- General  of  Hospitals  to  the  late  Turkish  Contingent, 

and  Author  of  "  Two  Years  in  China." 

Price  Thirty  Shillings  to  Subscribers  only. 
***  The  Pince  will  be  raised  to  Two  Guineas  on  the  day  of  Publication. 

III. 
MR.      RUSKIN      ON      DRAWING. 

Preparing  for  Publication, 

LETTERS    TO    BEGINNERS    IN    ART. 

By   JOHN    RUSKIN,    M.A. 

Author  of  "  Modern  Painters,"  "  Stones  of  Venice,"  &c. 
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THE    LIFE    AND    CORRESPONDENCE    OF 
SIR    JOHN    MALCOLM,    G.C.B. 

By  JOHN  WILLIAM  KAYE, 
Two  Volumes,  Svo.      With  Portrait      Price  36s.  cloth. 

"  The  biography  is  replete  with  interest  and  information,  deserving  to  be  perused  by  the 
student  of  Indian  history,  and  sure  to  recommend  itself  to  the  general  reader."— Athenaeum. 

"  Mr.  Kaye  has  used  his  materials  well,  and  has  written  an  interesting  narrative,  copiously 
illustrated  with  valuable  documents." — Examiner. 

"  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  recent  biographies  of  our  great  Indian  statesmen."— 
National  Review. 

"  An  important  contribution  to  Anglo-Indian  history." — TaiVs  Magazine. 

"  Thoroughly  agreeable  and  instructive  reading." —  Westminster  Review. 

"  Mr.  Kaye's  volumes  have  the  great  merit  of  being  full  of  matter." — Press. 

"  There  is  no  man  better  entitled  to  speak  of  the  literary  labours  of  the  Indian  service  than 
Mr.  Kaye."— Leader. 

LIFE    AND    SERMONS    OF    DR.   JOHN 
TAULER,  of  Strasburg  (1340). 

Translated  from  the  German,  with  Notices  of  Tauler's  Life  and  Times, 

including  some  Account  of  the  "  Friends  of  God," 

By  Miss  SUSANNA  WINKWORTH. 

And  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  CHARLES    KINGSLEY. 

Printed  on  Tinted  Paper,  and  bound  in  antique   style,  with  red  edges, 

suitable  for  a  Present.     Price  15s. 

in. 

SERMONS.    By  the  late  Rev.  Fred.  W.  Robertson, 

A.M.,  Incumbent  of  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton. 
First  Sekies — Third  Edition,  Post  8vo,  price  9s.  cloth. 

Second  Series — Third  Edition,  price  9s.  cloth. 
Third  Series — Post  8vo,  price  9s.  cloth. — (Nearly  Ready.) 

"  Mr.  Eobertson,  of  Brighton,  is  a  name  familiar  to  most  of  us,  and  honoured  by  ail  to  whom 
it  is  familiar.  A  true  servant  of  Christ,  a  bold  and  heart-stirring  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  his 
teaching  was  beautified  and  intensified  by  genius.  New  truth,  new  light,  streamed  from  each 
well-worn  text  when  he  handled  it.  The  present  volume  is  rich  in  evidence  of  his  pious,  manly, 
and  soaring  faith,  and  of  his  power  not  only  to  point  to  heaven,  but  to  lead  the  way."—  Globe. 

"  These  sermons  are  full  of  thought  and  beauty.  There  is  not  a  sermon  in  the  series  that 
does  not  furnish  evidence  of  originality  without  extravagance,  of  discrimination  without  tedious- 
ness,  and  of  piety  without  cant  or  conventionalism."- -British  Quarterly. 

"  The  warming  eloquence,  the  graceful  diction,  and  the  singular  power  of  touching  the  human 
heart,  which  are  found  in  these  sermons  ;  the  remarkable  chasteness  and  beauty  of  their  style, 
their  originality,  and  the  abundant  stores  of  varied  thought  they  contain,  render  them  very 
fascinating." — Record. 

"  "Very  beautiful  in  feeling  and  occasionally  striking  and  forcible  in  conception  to  a  remarkable 
degree." — Guardian. 

"  "We  should  be  glad  if  all  preachers  more  united  with  ourselves  preached  such  sermons  as 
these."—  Christian  Remembrancer. 

IV. 

A     RESIDENCE     IN     TASMANIA. 

By  CAPTAIN  II.  BUTLER  STONEY. 
Demy  Svo,  with  Plates,  Cuts,  and  a  Map,  price  14s.  cloth,. 

"  A  plain  and  clear  account  of  the  colonies  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  which  besides  being  very 
agreeable  reading  may  be  confidently  consulted  on  all  matters  connected  with  their  material 
resources,  actual  position,  and  social  industrial  aspects." — Athenaeum. 

"  A  perfect  guide-book  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  describing  simply  and  faithfully  the  country, 
the  plants,  animals,  and  people  in  it."— Examiner. 
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LIFE    IN     ANCIENT     INDIA. 

By    MRS.    SPEIR. 

With  Sixty  Illustrations   by  G.    Scharf.      Svo,  price    15s., 

elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

"  Whoever  desires  to  have  the  best,  the  completest,  and  the  most  popular  view  of  what 
Oriental  scholars  have  made  known  to  us  respecting  Ancient  India  must  peruse  the  work  of 
Mrs.  Speir  ;  in  which  he  will  find  the  story  told  in  clear,  correct,  and  unaffected  English.  The 
book  is  admirably  got  up."— Examiner. 

"  A  graceful  and  thoughtful  book,  to  which  we  may  confidently  send  the  reader  in  search  of 
an  accurate  and  vivid  picture  of  Ancient  Indian  Life.  The  first  chapter  excites  an  interest 
whicli  is  sustained  to  the  end.    It  is  an  uncommon  book  in  every  way."— Leader. 

"  We  should  in  vain  seek  for  any  other  treatise  which,  in  so  short  a  space,  gives  so  well-con- 
nected an  account  of  the  early  period  of  Indian  history."— Daily  News. 

"  Mrs.  Speir  has  accomplished  her  useful  object  in  a  clear  and  attractive  manner." — Spectator. 

"  Mrs.  Speir  has  presented  the  principal  results  of  the  researches  of  Oriental  scholars  into  the 
history  of  India  in  a  most  attractive  and  popular  form."— Literary  Gazette. 

"  It  has  the  double  merit  of  giving  the  general  reader  a  very  correct  idea  of  a  most  important 
subject,  while  it  forms  the  best  introduction  to  the  larger  works  on  which  it  is  based."— Monthly 
Review. 

"  A  very  good  book  ;  beautifully  illustrated  and  got  up." — National  Review. 

VI. 

VICTORIA ;  with  a  Description  of  Melbourne 

and  Geelong.      By  Capt.  H.  Butler  Stoney. 

With  Cuts,  Svo,  price  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

VII. 

SIGHT-SEEING  IN  GERMANY  AND   THE 
TYROL,  in  the  Autumn  of  1855. 

By   SIR  JOHN  FORBES,  Author  of  "  A  Physician's  Holiday,"  &c. 
Post  Svo,  with  Map  and   View,  price  10s.  6d.,  cloth. 

"  The  ground  is  described  clearly,  the  things  that  appeared  most  worth  seeing  to  a  sensible, 
observant  tourist,  are  set  down,  together  with  the  natural  impressions  they  produced,  and  the 
result  is  a  work  more  agreeable  in  every  way  than  many  a  book  of  travel." — Examiner. 

VIIL 

THE  TREATMENT   OF   THE  INSANE, 
Without    Mechanical   Restraints. 

By  JOHN  CONOLLY,  M.D. 
Demy    Svo,    price    14s.    cloth. 

"  There  is  not  a  page  which  will  not  be  perused  with  interest,  even  by  a  non-professional 
reader." — Morning  Post. 

IX. 

THE   POLITICAL   LIFE   OF   SIR   R.   PEEL. 

By  THOMAS  DOUBLEDAY, 

Author  of  the  "  Financial  History  of  England,"  "  The  True  Law  of 

Population,"  &c. 

Two  Volumes,  Svo,  price  30s.  cloth. 

"  Let  all  readers,  before  they  take  in  hand  the  personal  memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  peruse 
these  volumes  of  Mr.  Doubleday :  in  them  the  statesman's  character  and  public  acts  are 
analysed  in  the  spirit  neither  of  a  detractor  nor  of  a  panegyrist.  This  biography  is  a  work  of 
great  merit,  conscientiously  prepared,  plain,  clear,  and  practically  interesting."— Leader. 
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year."— Guardian. 
"  Simple  and  very  interesting  for  children." — National  Review. 
"  Charmingly  written  tales  for  the  young."— Leader. 
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